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FOREWORD 



23/4/1975 

To today's children there is nothing particularly wonderful about xddio 
and television or, indeed, apout^any fprm of the* mass" media, ^ Those of us, who 
have observed the evergrowing web of corhmunications which envelops us 
will probably never c&ise to ^wonder at the ease with which we^all in music 
for our enjoyment no\ only from an parts of our own country but even from 
other parts of the world. The sight of man on the moon is to us a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. Buf young people do not look on it that way. They 
accept^' any form of the mass media as normality an4 would' wonder if, it were 
to, be taken away fro/n them. In particular, life without television they would 
reject jos quite intolerable. . > . » . " ^ 

, // follows, therefore, that those of us who are^ teachers are flying in the* 
face of reason if we fail to appreciate the influence, the mass media has upon ^ 
ypungf^minds\ if we perpetually disregard the messages which radio and television * 
^ring to the notice'^of thpse who are in our classes, if we think what we have to 
say has any ^more validity td our students thanUhe messages from^ "the boxf\ 
in ihe press or on the screen. Yet there are those who, fearing the power of 
the miss media, refuse to acknowledge its presence in their classrooms, believ- 
ing of hoping that if they ignore it in their teaching it will some how or other go 
awc^'or, Qt least, lose its grip upon the yoitng* minds with which (hey seek to 
communicate. * > ' ' ^•-'^ 

* ft* ' ' 

Som^. years ago in the s^nt^ of the 'Au'stralian- College 'of Education, 
I met Brother Kelvin tanavan whose thought^ obviously ran along lines similar 
to mine apd^h&^as then emaged in writing a set of guideljnes for teachers 
in primary, schools to help therh td bring- the ma^s media into their class- 
rooms lif^ pojsitfye^ way. Now, after further slu^y oi^erseas he has gon^ further, 
and developed^ his thesiT^y extending his'^gujdelines into the secondary school 
and those who read this cuh:ent work will noitonly themselves gain a new insight ' 
Afito the influence of raliio, television,' film and the pres^ but also fihd a^ 
strategy outlined to help them to link these forces into the everyday work of 
their students and bpfng a new refevance into their teaching, j ^■ 
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tO' A llatronale for Media Educatlpn in the Primary SchcMol 



The time • has come to introduce into the 
primary and secondary schools of^ustralia a 
new subject that recognises the role of the mass 
media in our .society and aims to help students 
in all years to be appreciative, discritninating and 
critical listeners, vjewei^ and readers.^ This nev» 
subject may appropriately be called "Mass Media 
Education." * . " . 

The mass media in recent years have emerged 
a§ powerful forces for the education and social- 
ization of young Australians F ^w jp e^ple ,remain 
outside the orbit of media influencS while most 
spend considerable time reading the press, view- 
ing film and television and listening to the radio. 
Yet, the majority of people are not receiving 
adequate help to develop an appreciation of the 
media, and^ educational agencies show only scat- 
tered interest in the probl(im. Today, the 'literacy 
Skills,; taught in schools, should be extended to 
in^ude the visual and audio areas made so 
crucial by 4he advent of the. electronic media.* 
If schools are to maintain the claim that they 
prepare students to take their place^ in society, 
they 'must begin to eqQip ihem with^kills essen- 
tial to the* intelligent handling of the mass media. 

^ ^ The idea intrdducing Mass Media Educa- 
^ tion into Au^^lian schools has been occasioned 
by the growing realisation that the mass media 
are* significant forces in the lives of most Aus- 
tralians. ,This awareness has been 'fostered by; 
(ij research findings on the exposure of Aus- 
tralians to television, and other niedia; 4?) the 
grpwiag interest of teachers, parents and re- 
searchers in thejmpact of the media, especially 
on young people; (3) the continuing growth of a 
powerful media industry* in » Australia; (4) the 
knowledge that parents are gerierally not able to 
help their children become critical and discrim- 
inating in their use of the medi:a; (5) the move- 
ment of Boards of Secondary Studies ^o enc6ur- 



TABLE 1 

c 

Mean Hours per week spent watching- Television 
for Boys and Girls Forinfe*! fo 6* 



age schools to make provision in thek cuixiculum. 
for a 'Wider range of courses based piknew areas 
of interest; (6) the' Decree on Spcial (Communi- 
cations jof the Second Vatican Council; ^ and 
(7) the statement on media education madb Jjy 
the Australian Bishops' Conference in September, 
1972, asking all Catholic schools to be^n media 
education as soon as a curriculum \J9S available. 



U .Exposure to the Mass Media 

All but a handful pf Australians are ex{)osed 
to^ television, film, press *and radio from a^^5^ 
early age. The present population of approxim- 
ately 13.27 million persons possesses 11.1 mil- 
lion ^radi'os and 4.4 million television sets. 
Approximately 96 p^ cent of Australians live in 
a dwelling with at least one television set. Radio 
penetration in the country is 99.7 per cent and 
m the cities it is j^lmost 100 per ccqt Sales^ pf 
newspapers in Australia exceed 4/5-\million 
daily. ^ * 

Television viewing by school students appears 
to reach a petrk during the first years of secolid- 
ary school. /Thomas and Lang (196^ found that 
Form One students in Victoria viewed in excess 
of 1,200* hours in a single year while^ Powell 
(1971) found that Form Two students in the 
same state averaged slightly more than 1,300 
\iewing hours per ycar^^In a compara^tive study 
in San, Francisco, Schramm et aj. (1961) found 
that students in Grad<^8 viewed almost 1,200 
hours per ypar. After Gr^de Sjhese students 
tended to spend less time wtth^nhe television. 
Thomas and Lang (1965)* provide figures from 
r:onn One t)nward which tend to support the 
assertion that television. viewing reaches a peak 
during the early years in secondary school and 
then steadily declines. , \ 





' Form 1 


FoVm 2 


Form 3 


Form 4 * 


i *Fdr^5^ 


Form 6 


Day . < > 
Students^ 

(Boys) ' . 


•* 23.9 


22,8 <r 


V 

20.8 


\ 17/4 
• / 


12.5 


> 

10.9 


bay 

Students 

(Girls) . , 


22.2 ' 


21.5 


18.7 


16.7 


11.2 


t 

6.4 
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• * * 

* In this study the term "Mass Media Education** ^wil! be ^used to. denote a schuul curriculum concerned with the 
process of studying and understanding the mass media. 

• i" ( . . 



The decline in television viewing among adol- 
escents appears, to be accompanied by an increase 
in^- their .use of* the radio/ The average teenager 
speods 2.75 hours each day listening to the 
radio:*? ^ X * ' * 



While 
peak in* 



childrenls televisi.^n- viewing tends to 
the first year§ pf secondary school, 

TABLE 2 

Hours of Daily TV Viewing (Men. - Thui-s.) of Children 
in Australian ICafholic Priipary Schools (Grades 4-7): ^ 
• 1971 -.1973 • . ' ' 



research findings indicate' that fr<5m a very e^ly 
age ,\fhildren are yicvving a great deal of tele>^ision. 
Results of a study ^ondticted in five states by the 
author (Canavan, 1973) and involving 47,175 
students in Grades 4 - 7 ^ih Catholic primary 
schools indicated " that upper primary school 
children were viewjng an average of 2.33 hours 
of jtclevision on school .days. 



Hours * 


.0 - 1 


* 1 -2 


2-3 


' 3-4. . 


' 4 5 


5-6 


Tota'l 


Number of 
Children 


*^11.668 


10,840 


8,562' 


' 6,851 ♦ 


6,205 


, 3,049 


47.175* 




. 24,7% . 


23.0% 


38.1% 


14.3% 


J3.2% 


6.7% 


* 100% 



• . Average: 2.33 hours <dally 

♦ This rtprestn?fd appfoxlmittly 55.66% of tho chlldrtft tnrolled In the upper prln^iry gr«de$ In tho 5 states surveyed. 



In another study involving parents of upppr 
primary pupils in -Sydney Catholic schools the 
author (Canavan, 1974) found that parents €stim- 
•ated,.. that the" childrjCh-averagecf 2.48^ -hoi^rs of - 
television on school days. As 'the^ time §pent' 
viewing on weekends and -holidays is generally- 
greater than on *ichool days, it is estimated that 
these primary pupils average in excess of 1,0()0 
hQurs of television in a ^ar. In Australia, prim- 
axy pupils spend less than 1,100 hours in school 
each' year. . . -^c 

TABLE 3 

Comparison of hours per year primary children 
spent in cli^ss with those spent watching television ' 
^ qjit home* 



About 'half of these daily readers were reading 
news stories. The same-'survey revealed that 46 
per cent of the students in the sample read ccmiics 
-,«..jQn„any given day. ^ 

* , TABLE. 4 * ^ 

Survey of ^Reading Habits of Fifth and Sixth 



Irj, Classroom 


1,040 hours is the maximum 


Viewing 'T.V. 
at home 


J, 000 hours is the approximate 
average* 


* This Ogure Is based* on Information contained In Teble 2. 



A inajpr study of the television habits of very 
young childten in Australia remains to^be done, 
but it is the author's opinion that the present 
pattern in Australia is similar' to that in the 
United States. In a study involving nearly 25,000 
American par«nts, Barcus (1973) found that by 
the age of three American children were aver- 
aging 1,000 hours of television annually. Barcus ^ 
found. little variation in viewing hours among 
children between the ages of three and eleven. 

Primary and secondary* students also spend 
considerable time reading the press. In a, study 
of 5th and 6th grade students attending Catholic 
schools m Sydney in 1972, the author (Canavan, , 
1972) found that 43 per cent were reading some- . 
thing in the daily newspaper on any given d<vy. 



Grade Pupils^ • 


QUESTIONS 

• i' 


"yes^'responses 


BOYS 


V GIRLS 


Did You 

read something \h a newspaper 
In the- previous 24 hours? . 


' 47% 


38% 


Did Y§u 

read a news^tem In a newspaper 
In the previous 24 hours? 


26% 




Did .You ' 
read a sporting Item In a news* 
paper In the previous 24 hours? 


25% 


.8% 


Did You* ^ 
read* comics In the previous 24 
1 hours? 


* 50% 


42% 



\ U955 boys and t<699 giris wero includtd in tHts survey con- 
dueled In. Cttholic schools In tho Archdioceso of Sydney on 
8th.9th FcBroiry, 1972. ty 

Considering also the time spent reading maga-' 
/ines and visiting the cinema it is obvious that 
the average Australian child ^ and, young adoles- 
cent spends considerably mor^ time with the mass 
medi^ than he does attending class. It would 
appear safe to hypothesise that only sleep o'tijcu- 
pies a greater proportion of tlie average student's 
life — between kindergarten and middle second- 
ary — than do the mass' media. 

This massive exposure to the mass media is 
certainly not limited to children. Adults in Aus- 
tralia also spend a large proportron of their time^ 

\ 




with the media. Australian BroadcasVng Control 
Board research 'in 1969\ .revealed thjit 41 per 
cent of adults in Sydney watch more than 3 hours 
of televisfon each day. Figures published by the 
Australian Radio Advertising Bureau show th^t 
87, per certt of all people oVer ten years of*ag5 
listen ,to commercial radio, and these people 
average 3>i8 hours ppr day. 

AH this exposure to mass me'Sia must Have 
* a significant impact on Australians; — young and 
old. What follows is an attempt io assess the ^g- 
nificance of ,3lhat impact an^-^o e^^ine the im- 
plications for education with darticufer reference 
to cucrieulum-constniction. * 

^1.2 ^Impact of the Mass Media 

identification, of the impact of the %ass media 
on people is' a complex task. There ^ar^ extensive 
(research studios on the subject and in aH attempt 
to give some structure to the examination of 
the literature the studies }iave bdefa loosely 
grouped 'into four broad categories: (l)vStudies 
taking a general sycitems perspective, (2) Studies 
taking a stin:iulus-response perspective, (3)^tudies 
of television as an industry, and (4) studies which 
focus on the role of parents in ch)ldrefi*s tele- 
vision- behaviour. These caiegories are not exclu- 
sive and some studies could be. placed in a 
number, of categories. , ^ 

-A General Syste/ns Perspective ^ . 

When considering^lie impact of the m£is§ 
media on .people, one should not think simply 
in terms of hours viewed, particular pfogramnieS 
watched and newspapers read by individuals. 
This information, may be of some use, but as 
television and the other media, to a lesser extent, 
permeate the culture, one fieeds to coiftider 
media effects from a efficiently broad perspec- 
tive that will provide ^n overview of the total 
impact on the people and their way of life. By 
aJlPp^ing a general systems rationale such ^ an 
overview , may be obtained. Working \^thin av 
general systems framework, one views culture 
as, a net1^prk of inttsijelated sub-systems th^tt are 
mherently^linked^and that are in constant inter- , 
action witl) each other. Change in one subrSystem 



leacjs to change in other sub«systems and change, 
at the individual leveftwill lead to change af^tfic' 
societal *leveh In analysing m^dia-effects studies 
in^terms of .general systems theory the foctl§ is 
« on the whole (culture) .when considering ^ giYgn 

* part (televisi^.^ ^ » ^ ^ I 

The popujar conbepfJ of communication as 
process»tells us that meaning is not inherent in 
^ the njessage but existslln the transaction between'^ 
the seiider and the receiver. Hence, communi-^ 
cation does 'ROt occur un^l the receiver assigns 
.some meaning fo ther context and' content of the 

* sender's message. ^This is* not to say that infor- 
mation gannpt,have an objective existence apart 
from the cpmmunicator or the audience. But in^ 
formation is not communication; I'ather it is a 
stimulus or cause of communication. An .appreci- 
ation of communication as process, together with 
a general systems perspective, wjll lead one to 
see television and the.otner mass* media as sys-, 

^ tefns within a larger &^tQ&i, namely culturcn 
\ These^ mass media arc in constant-*interaction 
witlf other systems — the viewers, their social 
behaviour, thfcir cultural symbols, their economic 
pd* political systems * — and should ^ot be 
^ studied in isolation. * * * 

A systems and process approach to media , 
effects st\(dy does not permit one to isolate par- 
ticular varmbles in order to explain communi- 
cation phenbmeix^ in tertns ot^cause and» effect. 

* The treatment^of messages by the media, interest 
» level and audience disposition are examples of 

. variables thajt^are in constant interaction "with 
each other as well as with a.liost of other vari- 
ables. Tlie whole process,' which operates in space 

/ ixnd time, is best viewed Jls noirfinear, pngoing 
and circular. * ^ ; 

A systems approach to media study has becy? 
preferred to an approach based oji the stimulus- 
response patadign) whi^ pursues communication . 
study in linear terms^ The bulk of media research 

* available today is from a sfimulus-rcsponse per- 
spective and degpite elaborate^ attempts to isolate ^ 
'and control variables, the studies do not provide 
us within appreciation of the total ^functioh of 

^ the media in the (;^lture. However, the better 
stimulus-response type Studies, when taken col- 
lectively, can be used tp support a general over- 
View of media effects on the culture. 

. vjhere is a gro\5;ing body of communication 
bcnolars working within this general systems 
paradigm. Thc^ chafismalic McLuhan, who has 
done a great deal ^ popularize (his systems, 
approach ^to media study, jicuses attention on 
Ihe impact of the media on^e social systein as 
a whole. Taking a distanl^erspectivc McLuhari 
believes that the mass media are doing a good 
deal more than transmitting messages. The/ are 
^iltering^the very essence of our culture by croat- 
yng **ncw languages with new and upique powers 
/ot expression." ^ Developing this idea McLuhan ^ 
y writes: ' - ^ ^ 



• . • ( ■: * 

Historically, * the resources of English have 
been shaped and expressed in *constantIy new< 
and changing /wys. The printing jJlress 
changed, not only the quantity of writing, but 
the character of language and the relations 

'between authbr'.and public. Radio, film, TV 
pushed written English towards the spon- 
taneous shifts and freedom of the^t)oke;a, 
idiom. They aided us in the* recovery of intense 
awareness of facial lajiguage and bodily ges- 

. ture. ^ . ' - , 
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• By drawing attention to th6 more globaU. 
effects pf the mass nledia in.our culture McLuhan 
has succeeded in getting people. to consider alter- 
nate ways of approachin^media study. By adopt-*- 
ing a sufficiently wide perSjJective that permits the 
whole, and n9t just^ the parts, to be seen Mc- ' 
Luhan- argues tHaf the communications Involution 
is tjrafifsformiog our cultiire at an unprecedented 
rale. * ' ^ * 

This complex interrelationship between the 
m\i(\h arid thS culture has also been explored by 
Goldsen at Cornell University. Television, Gold- 
sen believes, exercises a powerful, formative in,- 
flucnce on a cdlintry/s culture. Possessing the 
power tPjlegitimize, television is in a position to 
help define or ci>2ate behavioural norms, to show 
\vhat is acceptable for the| culture at a particular 
point of time, For (joldsen, television content is 
both a product and producer df culture. As a 
.producer o^ .culture it ha^ some effect on what , 
people do, say and think., It affects the^ language * 
and symbols the people jOse, the fashitjns they 
admir^- the sports ^they ^follow. It also affecU 
social relationships. More^ importantly, television 
Effects the attitudes, values and beliefs ^of people,^ 
especially young people. 

Goldsen jrejects the view that television content 
is essentially determined T)y public deihand. She . 
V believes that television organizes taste§ rather 
than responds ,to them and* the choices people 
malce afe limited by what is made available by 
the^staHons. tfove accept this ^ew ofc»teleVision 
we should^ remember — as did the March Hare 
in Alice m Wonderland — that If we do not 
Actively .try to get what we like, we shall end up 
liking what we get. The . implications of this. 

* observation will be developed later in this 
^hapter."^ 

,Thc tclevisix\n nc^work^*- Wd tteir /stations 
beam programmer and commercials intO/the total 
airspafc of ^ the countryXand Goldsen believe^ 
^ ^hat people^ arc influenced whether they watch 

* television or not. Developing this line of thou^t 
Go\dscn explains: . 

^ ^ . . . our children do not have to take drugs to 
be affected by the drug cylture; they da not ^ 
have to listen to rock Jwusic to be .affected ^by 
rock-culture. Our black clflldren do not have 
ta|>experianLS* a racial Insult to be affccfed by 
racism. WcU, it is my cwiitention that neither 
do. our children have to watch a given tele- 



• vision program to be affected by its mass 
, tra*i)smissi6n.«.5 

The adolescent, 'in particular, will be influenced 
^ by what his peers have ?een and read and^heard. 

The work of Goldsen compiejments that of 
McLuhan and adds considerably 'to our under- 
standing of the ^function of the media'*ih society. 
Working fccJm a general systems perspective she 
has managed to study^ the media xvithouj dis- 
aggregating the social system. She has provided 
us with a conceptual 'framework tha^ incorpor- 
ates all the variables in the' communication 
process. , * - . , * 

This general systems approach . to media 
effccti5tudy has afeo been followed byGerbner * 
X197iC Concjry (1972)' and Carpenter (1972).' 
Gerbner (1972) studied thfe symbolic content of , 
the environment ar{d cpncluded that modern 
communications are "transforming the environ- 
ment at an unprecedented rate. The rate * of 
change is now so rapid that suca^sive "genera- 
tions are now being specialized in veYy different 
environments and in ^vcry different ways. Gerbner 
/ explains: ' • 

In only two decades of massive national exist- 
ence television has transfornied the political 
life of the nation, has changed the daily habits 
of our people, has mo\ilded the style of iht 
generation, made over*night global phenomena 
out of locaLhappenings, redireclcid^hc fibw of 
information and values from Iraditibnal chAn- 
pels into centralized netwprks reaching into 
every home. In other words it has profoundly 
affqcled what we call Jhe process of socializ- 
ation, the process by which members of o\ir' 
species become humanf ^ ^ 

In ^developing this thtfme Gerbner makes the 
point, » as .do McLuhan and Goldsen, tha^ the 
mass media' today have the power to mass-pro-*> 
duce messages that have the potential to create 
mas^ publics and^lhus oltej^ the traditional pro- 
cess of socialization. He writes: 

Never before have so n^^ny people in so many 
places .shared so much of a common system 
of messages and images^ — and th^ assump- 
tions about life, society,' and the world that 
Vv the system embodies — while having, so little 
to cfo with creating the^stem. In sum, the * 
fabric of popular culturSafiat relates the ele- 
ments of existence to onejanother'and shapes 
the common consciousness of what is, what is 
important, what is right and what is related 
to what else is now largely a manufactured ^ 
product. ^. ^ * 

He is quick to point out, however, that one 
ahva^s communicates more tl;iiags — or differenti 
things — than one is aware of. Thus a com- 
mercial featuring a pain reliever, to cite an ex- 
ample, communicates a svholp^ rapge of different* 
messages tol^iffercnt pcoplc.^Somc will probably 
get the intended message, others may get a mes- ^ 
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sage (fontaincd in the underlying assumptions of 
the commercial and still others* could be expec- 
ted to get a distorted message. . ' ^ 

Looking more specifically at childien's tele- 
vision Condry (1972) has followed a similar line 
of research, addressing himself ta the question 
of attitudes atfd values. Making .the point that 
rcisearchers have only recently begun to examine . 
television, in terms of cultural impact, he begins 
hi^ study by lookltig at tlfc peeds of childreif and 

* tKeir intellectual developiflfeiit and concludes ^that 
the effects of television, need to i)e considered in 
the^ light of the ecology of childhood;. Today, * 
Condry believes, this ecology is out df balanfe as ' 
a result of i;apid social 'and cultural change and 
will heed to be carefully considereclwhen design- 
ing studies to determine tlie impact of, television, . 
Dismissing, for the most part, childreri'5^]ele- 
vision as "an endless parade of mindless drfvel," 
•Condry points out that any distortion is harmful 
for young people if it is consistent and not coun- 

* ^tcracted by o'ther more realistic influences. 

Carpenter (1972), a* disciple of McLuhan, also * 
views the media* acc9rding to general systems 
thcpr>. Basing his obsei;yations on experience^ in 
many countries he continually explains how a 
change jn. ohq elemeeit of^ a^cdmmuniQatipS^ sys- 
, tern will^ lead to changes'" in the whole system. 
Hence, to study the cjflfe^fis of television or radio 
one necd$. to look at their inipact on the .whole 
cu|ture3 ^ ' " " V 

These five researchers have argued for the* 
necessity pf adopting^ a global or systems 
. approach ta ijjedia effects study. They emphasize 
the interrelationship among variables tjnd dps- 
tribe how^tlic mass media affqct an 6htife cultured 
In a country saturated with mA$s^>tnedia these 
cffccj6 are considerable and <an be seen thrtlugh- 
out the culture. Tlie whole pr5ces^ of Education 
and^socialization is influenced by this powerful 
force. The' educational implications of these 
effects will be considered, in the final sccticm of 
.this chapter, i v. { % <^ ' 

Stimulus-Response Perspfcctive • 
' The blilk pf media clfects research in the last 
aecade has been * conducted from a stimulus- 
response perspccli\c and has /generally attempted 
to manipulate variables to establish causal relijl^ 
tionShips. The value of tliis approach to research 
is- restricted bV the fact that Ijuman behaviour 
and personality development are dcpenaent on 
many hiterrclated variables dnd it is a near in- 
. supcrable task to isolate the influences of tele- 
^^vision, film, press dr. radio/flowever, if we e.x- 
. ahiine the findings of some'ol thtf more substantial 
stimulus-response ' oriented jtudies from our, 
general systems perspective, vie can build up a 
more compltftc picture of the function "of Jhe 
'media in the culture. ^' 
, In 1971 the annotated bibliography in the 
Televisioi^ and Social Behavior series listed 
appro.ximately 250 stucK<5S dealing with thfe* im- 



pact of television on children in many^ countries. 
Since then rescjirch has continued in the United 
States and the impetus for substantial and expen- 
sive studies has come from the three television 
networks, pressure groups such as Action- Jor 
Children's T^evisjon and the Council on Child- 
rcn. Media and Merchandising,' and from the 
Fcdefal Trade Commission (FI^C) and flie Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (FCC). It* is 
Beyond .the ^ scope of this chapter to review all 
these studies, but an attempi^will be made to 
pinpoint the highlights 'from a*cross«section that 
appears to have .particular relevance for Aus- 
tralian educators in the 1970s. 

Television research in ^Australia has been Um- 
itcd to Viewing patterns and in order to cons'ider 
the effocts of exposure to this medium it will be 
necessary to draw on research conducted in the 
United States. Australian and United States tele- 
vision are similar in many respects. Bpth coun- 
tries have approximately 96 per cent of homes 
with at least one* television set and cfiildren from 
the^ homes av;irago in excess of 1,000 hours 
tclev^io;^ each yciar. Both , countries have three 
commercial networks and programming content 
is^ frequently simijar. It appears safe io assume 
tliat, in general terms, many United States tele- 
vision studies would have implicpuons' for Aus-. 
tralia and could be helpful in formulating .an 
overview of the impact of television on vic^vers in" 
this* country. ' * * 

Since televisioh first appeared researchers have 
examined both itS direct ahd indirect effects on 
child* and adult behaviour, McDonagh (1950) 
found decreases in the amount of reading and 
coWcrsittg, as well 'as in radio listening and 
movie attendance after the purchase of a tele- 
,vision^ct. Maccob> (1951) estab&hed that child- 
ren were substituting television for use of other 
mass media, for some of their play time ,and for 
time previously spent on household tasks. Jenks 
(1955) found that television created many prob- 
lems in the^bome. These included conflicts over 
programme phoice, inlerfeifcnce with children*s 
bedtime, watching too many programmes, s^pd 
interference with meals, family outings,* living 
room activities, chores and homework. But 
Schramm -and Roberts (1971), ^after reviewing 
Iwu decades of studies, cuncludci tliat telpviMon 
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appeared to have had a very, minor effect on the 
schopl work of children in the United. States and 
England. They found -ahat when intelligence is 
taken into account, there is little relationship be- 
tween amount of viewing and school results, and 
the child >vho watches television instead of cpm- 
plcting his homework would 'probably be doing 
something else if television were not available^ 

Th6 use of television as an escape mec'Ifanisxn 
has bcch studied at some length. Maccoby fl954) 
proposed that a- child*s interest in television may 
be symptomatic of a Aeed for vicarious satisfac- 
tion' when the child is frustrated in his attempt; 
to achieve satisfaction in real life. Children, 
Maccoby concluded, may /md it easier to ^obtain 
this satisfaction through fantasy in television thaiT 
through normal social relationships. Pearlin 
(jr959) continued this linci^f research with adults 
and concluded television offers relief to anxious 
individuals. It provides them with an opportunity 
to withdraw ' periodically from unpleasant situ- 
ations. Forsey (1963) theorized that people watch 
television in ^an unconscious effort, to resolve 
conflicts about personal development and social' 
adjustment, rather th^ to be entertained. While 
supporting these findmgs Katz and Foulkes 
(1962) fourid that the media may also strengthen 
one's position in social relationships. Child^ca, ' 
for example, who are attached to their parents 
may^use television to draw themselves closer to 
the family. Wicbc (19j69) examined the psycho- 
logical factors in audience "behaviour and found 
an inverse relationship between* the "numbers of 
viewers and the cultural merit of programmes.. 
This led to the hypothesis that the medium, by 
offering imme^atc need gratification and mini- 
mizing intellectual effort, attracts viewers who do 
*not want to become involved. Wicbc concluded 
that people prefer a m'cdium where they arc 
excused from acknowledging others and which 
presents them with symbols and images but npver 
real B^rsons. ' * 

^(^ynn (1956) suggested that television, fosters 
traits of passivity and dependence and uncon- 
sciously shapes the viewer's character. He cited 
several cases of mentally ill individuals for whom 
television is a mother substitute, satis^fying^ 
childish needs and promoting regression to in- 
fancy. Clark (1969) saw television ^ a cause of 
social conflict and a method of controlling it. 
Communications, he found, function tp maintain 
the established social order and are therefore 
crucial to the understanding of social conflict. 

To cite the findings of two more typical re- 
search studies may help to malcc the point that 
television has some positive inlQuence on children. 
Stein, et aL (1972) established that television can 
play an important role in th6 Social deVelopnjent 
of children. They write: • 

Our findings indicate that the themcis of co- 
operation, persistchce in difficult tasks, toler- 
. ance of frustration anci delay, and vcrbaliz- . 



. , ation of feelings arc understood by children 

^ and alter their behavior. 

In another study Stevchsori (I97l) fouhd that'^ 
television programmes can lead tu pj^itive^ffeuti ^ 
on the cognitive development of children.* These 
two studies arc re|Jrescntative and could be sup- 
- ported by hundreds of parents and scfiool 
teSchers who have constantly pointed out t6 tb.e 
author that their children are v^ry- much In- 
fluenced by the medisr These findings ceYtainly 
come as no siijprise tjA advertisers who have long 
believed in lh& ajjility of the media to change 4hc 
behaviour of adults and chfldrerr. 

Over the" y6ars a number Of studies have ic- 
Sported some relationship between aggressive be 
^ haviour and viewing violence on television but 
methodological weakness, and general failure to, 
control all the variables, did not permit the reso 
lution of the question, as to the nature of this 
relationship. The Nattenal -OTmmission on The 
Clauses and' Prevention of Violence (1969) drew' 
attenlfcn to the signiflbancc of the question when 
it concluded: ^ * ' 

' . - ... that a constant^iet pf violent behavioui^ - 
on televisuMi has an adverse effect cun human 
character and attitudes. VioleAce on television 
encourages ^ violent ioms of/ behaviour, and 
fosters moral and social vjldcs abou^ violence 
in daily life which are tfnacceptqble m/a civil- 
* ized society. ® ^ - ^ 

Experimental support for this statement coufd Be 
foond in the research of Bandur^r and iMs associ- ' . 
ates. In their classic expefiment Bahdura et al 
(1963a) observed "young cnildren at play aft^r ' 
Exposing them to different \stiipuli. 'They found 
that Children who had experienced" real-life cr 
filmed instances bf aggressiojn did not differ in 
. total aggrcs^sivencss, but did exl\ibit about twice / 
as mu(jh imitative physical and verbal aggression * 
as the children who saw ng^aggrcssivc a5ts. 
From .these results the invcstig^ors concluded 
< that television may serve as an« influential model 
of social behaviour but caution tfiat one must ^ 
.distinguish between the child's learning aboOt 
aggression and his translating it into action. Ban- 
dura et aL (1963b) and Bandura (1965) produced 
s6me adtlitional evidence to support this con- 
cluVion. A similar pattern of results is found in 
studies by Berkowitz et al (1963) and Berkowitz 
(1965) who \vorked with college students. Once 
^ again subjects ^viewing aggressive film reacted 
• vvith more aggression thair control subject^ vicw- 
ing^ neutral or non-aggressive material. In addi- 
tion Berkowitz (19^ demonstrated that the 
aggression provoked oy film is more likely to 
be dirccjpd at persons toward whun) the -subjects 
already feel some hostility. But Berkowitz em- 
phasises that the target person need not be some- 
one who has been. the immediate cause of injury 
or frustration. 

^ Since the fofnialion of the Surgeon Gcnerars 
Scientific Advisory Committee un Tclevisionycnd 
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Social jBehaviof in April, 1969, reseafchers in tHe 
.linitbd States .have looked ver> closely at the 
effects! of televised violepce on young viewers. 

^' This committ^, with a budget of .otie million 
dollars conimissioned 67 independent pieces 
of research in jan attepipt to resolve the question 

, of whether there is a fjausal'connection between 
televised crime, and violence and antisocial be- 
haviour. A report and 'five volumes of studies 
published in 1972, failed -to- comgletely resolve 
' the question but the Committee did conclude 
Jha^^ ! * . 

The experinjental sfudies bearing on the effects 
of aggressivp television entertainmeot content 
on children sXippert certain conclusions. First, 
violence depicted on televisicTi^ can immediatel) 
or shortly 'thereaftejinduce mimicking or 
4:9pying by xhifSrenr^econd, under certain^ 
circugistancesMelevision violence can instigate 
^ an increase ' in aggressive actsu The accumu- , 
lated evidence, however, does not warrant 'the 
conclusion that televise^ violence has a uni- 
formly adveijse effect nor the conclusion that it 
has an adverse effect on tj^e majority of child- 
ren. It cannot even be said, that the majority 
of *the children in the various studies we have 
reviewed showed an increase in aggressive 
'behavior*. in ^ response to the Violent fare to 
which^they were exposed. TfiS^ s^^ence does 
iildicate that televised violence may lead to in- 
creased aggressive behavipr in certain sub- 
groups of childfcn, who might constitute k 
small portion wp substantial proportion of 
the total pop^mtion of ' young television 
viewers. We cannot estimate the size ot^'the 
fraction, however, since the available evi^nce . 
does not come from cross-section samples of^ 
the entire American population of children. 

But poor methodology robs thi^ substantial'report * 
of much* of its value. The televisioav industry 
alone was given the veto ^wer by the Surgeon 
General over nominations for places on the com- 
mittee and this was used to exclpde Bandura and 
Berkowitz, \Avhose research had consistently 
''shown a link Between exposure to.violent stimuli 
and aggressive behaviour. Three of the twelve 
members of the 'committee were in the employ 
of the networks. 'Of the 67 studies commissioned 
only 5 seriously studied the television stimuli. 
The remainder focused on children, adolescents/ 
and adults and paid little attention to the stimuli. 
Despite jhe inconclusive nature of the report the 
three networks in the United Stales made efforts 
-to reduce the violent content of programmes and * 
;at the same time commissioned more studies into 
the effects of violent television on viewers. The 
final results of this netwotlc sponsored research 
arc not yet available. , 

To conclude this consideration of the effects 
of television violence on viewers, it must be said 
that vvhile the definitive study remains to .be done 
we need to conceptualize the problem from a 
general systems perspective. This approach recog- 
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niies that television operates in a complex social 
setting and .its effects are undoubtedly mitigated 
by. other social influences. But it is of concern . 
to the author that at a time w|jen the values and 
^ethe influence of traditional insfitutions such as 
^^ijgaily, church and scliool are in question, tele- 
vfsion is continuing to emphasise violent styles of 
life. ' , 

Television as an Industry 

During the past*fiye years muclj of the study 
of television in the United Slates hSs focused^On 
the broad issue of television as a powerful indus- 
try. Melody (1973), Choate (1971, 1973), 
Howard and Hulbcrt (1973), Peajrce (1973) and 
Johnson (1970) have all examined the functions 
of television in American society today. From 
broad perspectives tfiey attempt to explafn the 
function of television in a capitalistic socjety 
which possesses tl^e medium to the point of sat- 
uration. These five contributions to the under- 
sfanding of television grew ojut of a frequently 
expressed coijfern by parents and others looking 
t6 the. FTC and the FCC for some positive action 
on children's television. The author bQlfeves these 
writings have relevance . for those interested in 
understanding .the function of . the media in 
Australia. ^ 

Thp television industry iil Australia is run by 
corporatiofis who are in thej^usiness ito nJake a 
profit^ and over the past twenty/ years xthese cor- 
porations have discovered that the medium can 
be an effective tool for commercial marketing. 
Television has become the dominant medium fbr * 
advertising to both adults and childi"en. 

To appreciatb the role of the television indus- 
try in Australian society it would be bfclpful to 
examine' the basic functions x)f 'uie industry and 
the relationship of these functions tp\the com- 
mercial component of ^he economy. According to 
Melody (1973; and Johnson (1970) the customer 
to whom the market responds is not the viewing 
audience but, rather, tne advertiser. And the 
viewmg aijdience is not the customer in the mar- * 
kef, but rather, the product being sold. In oth^r 
words, the networks sell the viewing audience lo 
the advertisers. This us not to imply that the 
interests oi audience and advertiser ,are neces- 
sarily opposed. Ip many respects their interests 
would be similar but it is important to recognize 
that the, system is fundamentally responsive to the 
advertiser. 

The magnitude of tile television industry's role 
in many Western economies was underlined by 
J. K. Galbraith who wrote in The New Indus- 
trial State: . ^ 

The industrial systetn is profoundly dependent 
upon commercial television and could not exist ^ 
in its present form without it . . . [Radio and 
television are] the prime instruments for the 
managQment of consumer demand. 

Commercial television, according to Choate 
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(1971)/ introduces young viewers to the ground 
^les of the private ente^ise system id a dis- 
appointing way. Choate does not totally object 
to seilingtQ* chil(ircn but telieyes it should be 
done in a^nuHiner wftich will help them acquire , 
jpnident consumer habits. Hopefully, tKe young 
can learn to be cautious without jiaving to dis- 
trust ^and hate ' their economic systemf Choate 
(1973) reported -to the FCC that the foods sold 
to children by American'^ tSlevision are not 
meats, fruits, vegetables and dairy products. / 
Rather, they are the contrived and processed 
foods, some with, but many without nutritional 
merit, that dominate the^ airwaves. In mo§t food 
f advertisements directed to children the emphasis 
is on sweetness, colour and shape and Ghoate 
(1973 J concluded that this advertising practice 
left children with a preoccupation for processed 
foods. ^ , , 

Howard and Hulbert (1973) .in a staff report 
to, the FTC essentially supported Choate. They 
, saw a nepd for children to learn haW to consume 
but frijm the evidence Submitted to the FTC they 
concluded that it does not follow tliat television 
is a necessary, or even desirable part of this 
learning expedience. Their report stated; 

It is conceivable that tefevision advertising 
could frustrate, rather than aid, these goals. 
Consumer educatign per se would be a m^ore 
effective (althoi^h more expensive) alterna- 
tive. 1 3 / 

Bdih Howard ^nd Hulbert (1973) and Choate 
(1971) expressed concern that, as a result of 
televised advertising, children frequently become 
surrogaic .salesmen urging parents to buy par- 
ticular products a^fd there is some evidence that 
this pressure could lead .to tension within the 
family. The most frequent requests Ward -(1972) 
found \vere for food products. These requests 
decreased wi^ the age of the children, but 
mother's yieldmgs increased with the age of child- 
ren. Ward also found that younger children were 
more inclined to attribute credibility to advertis- 
ing, but even the youngest (five- to se>^en-year* 
old) viewers responded that advertising ^*some- 
times" tells the truth but not "always". 

The effects of television on the eating habits of. 
children and adplts have been studied by Clancy- . 
Hepburn (1974) and Nevill (1973). But, as with 
the studies on violence, the researchers are un- 
^able to readily isolate the i^ifluence of the inde- 
pendent variable and henco statements about the ^ 
effect of television on^ eating habits must remain 
tentative. The evidence , expressed before the 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs 
^f the United States Senate in 1973 revealed an 
mcreasing concern about the? quality of the 
American "diet. Studies revealed a decline in 
some A^ery important parts of this diet. This 
decline is accompanied by a striking increase in 
tlie consumption of sriack foods. In his opening 
statement as Committee Chairman, Senator 



George McGoverh stated: 

In its investigation of 'this issue, the committee 
* has beppme aware of the special; iniportance 
that television now plays in influencing the 
nation's nutritional habits. The television ad- 
vertising of food products now exerts an enor- 
mous new influence on the nation's children. 
%. . . A heavy proportion of these commercials 
^ deal with fo9d products and predominantly 

* *with breakfast and snack foods. 

^ ^ The impact ol television advertising on food 
bu>ing and consumption patterns can only be 
estimated but it appears safe to conjecture that 
the industry is convinced that bc^iavioMr can be 
altered by advertising. New , products are 
launched with expensive television coniSnerciala 
and contracts between food co/qpanies and adver- 
tising 'agencies' are renewed regularly, indicating 
mutual satisfaction. Direct obsetyation by GHit 
et al. (1971) led them to write: 

The presence of television in thS house causes 
certain changes in eating behavior in many 
families. Mealtimes are adjusted so that fav- 
orite programs can be watched, or meals eaten 
hurriedly with a minimum of attention and 
- conversation so lhat programs will not be 
missed or else are eaten on trays in, front of 
the set. Snacks are frequently consumed 
while watching. One cart only guess about the 
extent and nutritional significance of the eat- 
ing behavior that malces accommodation to the 
^ cojnmanding presence *of television. 

In response to pYessure from those concerned 
about various aspects of children's television the 

* Australian broadcasting Control Board in 1973^ 
issued*all commercial television stations with a list 
of restrictions on television advertising directed at 
children. Included in the list are orders that 
advertisements must refrain from directly urging 
children to gut pjcssure on parents to buy the 
products advertised. The stations were also dir- 
ected not to place undue emphasis on the use of 
such words as "only'* or "just'* when mentioning 
the price of ap 'advertised product. Restrictions 
on advertising in programmes directed at children 
are not unique to Australia. According to 
Howard and Hulbert (.1973) eleven of the sixteen 
free-world countries they surveyed di4 not per- 
n^it any advertising on childrfn's programmes. 
Tfte tjnited States was the only country which 
permitted more advertising on children's pro,- 
grammes than on adult programmes. 

While the ba^ic question about food habits and 
their relationship to television must still remain 
unanswered one needs to continues to look at the 
effects of television in the context of the social- 
ization of children. This point will be developed 
later in t^e chapter. 

Role of Parents in Children's Television 
Behaviour 

To what extent do parents' attempt to control 



the television their childrenajwant to watch? At^ 
least 5iXy United States researclj studies Barcus 
(1969),^ Hess anU Goldman * (1962), Niven 
(196D), Witty (1967), Surgeon General's Scien-' 
tific Advisory Committee on Television and 
Social Befiavior (1972),and The JJational Cofti- 
mission/ on the Causes and Prevention of Viol- 
ence (1969) — have examined this question -an^ 
the bulk of the evidence suggests that American 
parents do not exercise much control over the 
television programmes their children watch. The 
•committee responsible for Television and Grow-- 
ing Up: The Impact of Teleyised Violence (1972) 
summarized much of the available evidence when 
• they wrote: .n 

Parents usually exert little influence over th^ir 
children's viewing. Our data indicate that in 
f an overwhelming majority of families, the 
children control me use of the television set 
through early evening. Indeed, one study re- 
'port^ that parents often ask* advice from their 
children when they select *early evening pro- 
grams, 

Children*s control of the television in the early 
evening is certainly not absolute, Hess and Gold- 
man (196^) reported that about half the Ameri- 
' can children, in their study ^vere free to turn on 
the television set whenever they wished, while in 
other homes the decision was made by a parent,* 
^ usually the mother. However, it w^s the parents 
^ and not the children vvho decided When the set 
would be tutned off. 

Control by parent5 over the actual selection 
of early eveqing programmes also appears to he 
minimal although Hess and Goldman (1962) 
found that American mothers were more con- 
^werncd wi|h content of the programmes than 
actual viewing time. 'Fathers, on the other hand, 
reported little concern with any aspects of child- 
ren's television unless the children's choiqe of 
programriies interfered with theirs. Niven (1960) 
studied Columbus, Ohio families and observed 
that between 7.00 p.m. - 9.00 p.m. a family 
decision on what was to be viewed was the chief 



method of programme, selection. 

Family choice differences wejp studied by 
Wancr(l968) wfeo found that among families in 
Qttawa the* older children's choices tended to 
dominate those of the younger children, while 
the mother's programme choice was usually sel- 
■ected in preference to the father's. In differences 
with the children the choice of the parents was 
selected in about half the cases. \^and also found 
that in the absence of an agreement thera was a 
tendency for the dissatisfied meAiber to drift 
away. 

Barcus (1969) has developed a comj^ehen- 
sive model,|for analyzing parental influence on 
children's, viewing. There are *fdur basic dimen- 
sions; the Jime that influence is exercised — 
before, durjing or after viewing; positive and 
negative controls, forrnal and informal ^controls; 
and*time an^d content controls. The most frequent 
types of controls Barcus found to be negative;, 
only a few ot the mothers sampled said they fof- 
bade 'certain programmes prior to viewing, while 
most others? exercised controls ifter ^e viewing 
had begun. Almost thfe* entire S^ample"of mothers 
in this study indicated that they suggest certain 
programmes for the children to viev^. 

Chaffee et al (1971) worked with 1,300 Amer- 
^ican families and concluded that ^parents fre- 
quently influence their children more by what 
the> do not do than by wbat they do, a case of 
negative modelling. The Chaffee study gives little 
support to the^otion that "parental example" in 
media use provides an important model for the 
children's viewing behaviour. ^ 

At least eight of the American studies appear- 
ing in the bibliography of this study indicate a 
ver> definite relationship between socioeconomic 
status (S.E.S.) and parental control of children's 
television — Blood (1961), Chaffee et al (1971), 
Efron and Hickey (1969), Greenberg and Dom- 
inick (1969), Hess and Goldman JC1962), 
Schramm and Roberts (1971), Surgeon General's 
Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and 
Social Behavior (1972) and The National* Com- 



TABLE 5 
Hourly Control of Television Dial 



Television viewed by 
children ' . 
(total daily hours) 


Control of television dial — by hours 


Children 


Parents 


^ Family* 


Light viewers 
(N = 185 hours) 


34% 


34% 


32% 


Medium and 
Heavy vlewj^rs 
(N = 705 hours) 


V 43% 


^ 29%^ 


28% 


All children 

TN = 890 hours) 


41% ' 


3b% 


29% , 



* famliy when both chlfd snd parent sefect programs. 
x2 = 5.45; (If ~ 2; .05 < p < ,10 
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TAB^E 6 
Control-of Television Dial (by homes) 



Children's dally 
television viewing 
(Monday-Thursday)^ 


Predominant controllers of *' 
television in the home * .^^ 


Children 


1^ Cil \7 1 1 19 


' Familv* 

f 1 vli 1 111 jf 


Light viewers 
(N'= 54) ^ 


2a% 


28% 


^% 


Medium and 

Heavy viewers * 

(N = 125) . ^ 


50% * . 


• 26% 


• 23% 


All dhildfen ' ' 
(N='l79) / % 


43% 


27-^0 


30% 



* ^«mi!y — wt^fn both child ond parent select progr«ms* iln tht rtirxjinino 79 homes tbere wis no predominint controller of tht tttevlslon 
dill). * 

x2 = 10.20; df = 2; .001 p < .01 
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mission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence 
(1969). Tfl general, these studies have found that 
the higher the S.E.S. of parents the more they 
tend to control the television their children watch. 

A study of 30d families in Sydney (Canavan, 
1974), revealed the role of Australian parents 
to be] similar to that of the American parents 
cited in the above studies. In the Sydney study 
the children emerged as the predominant con- 
trollers of the television dial during ..the hours 
they spend In front of the set. They control the 
dial for 41 per cent of the time they view tele- 
vision (see Table 5). In 43 per cent of the homes 
in the sample children exercised predominant 
control over the dial whefeas parents exercised 
predominant control just 27 per cent of the 
lipmes (see Table 6). Tu^'^^ was some support 
m this study for* the hypothesis that heavy viewers 
experience relatively less parental control over 
what they watch than light viewers. Th,e study 
also indicated a possible negative correlation be- 
tween S.E.S. and time spent viewing television. 
There was also some indication of a positive 
correlation bet\vee;i S.E.S. and degree Qf parental 
control. There was strong support — 86 per cent 
— frojn the parents m this study for media edu- 
cation courses in primary schoolj. 

Judged by ^he surveys carried out by the Aus- 
tralian BfOjjdcasting Control Board, Attitudes to 
Television, ^1968-1969,^ most adults adopt the 
view that television is no worse for4heir children 
than comics were for themselves. Likewise, a 
permissive attitude Uojhe programmes viewed by 
children and the time spent watching television 
was evident. Only 38 per cent had rules as to 
what their 'children could view, and only^ about 
one-half of the Syflney sample and one-jhircl of 
the Melbourne sample placed restrictions "on their 
amount ^of. time spent by children watching tele- 
. vision. Thus, it is inevitable that the majority^of 
Australian children will be watching at least some 
programmes that are produced for adult 
audiences. 



The reluctance of parents to influence the. 
vic^Mng habits of chijdren is particularly signi- 
ficant when we consider the total impact of the 
medium on children. Television appeais to l)e 
able to educate and socialize the young in their 
own home^ with a minimum of intervention from 
parents. In the following section of this chapter 
this observation will be developed as the author 
attempts to synthesise the research findings pre- 
sented above. " ^ 

Some Generalizations Based on Foregoing 
Research \ ^ ' 

From the. foregoing analysis ,of the four cate- 
gories of impact studies — general systems per- 
spective, stimulus-response per6pective, television 
as an industry and parental role in children's 
television behaviour — one can induce a gen- 
eral statement onjhc role of the mass media in 
Australia today. 

The twentieth century has witnessed a com- 
munications revolution that has put televiiion^ 
radio and the press into nearly every Australian 
home and men, women and children each year ^ 
absorb thousands of hours of audio-visuaL^xperi- 
ence. It is the author's opinion that much^of this I 
experience is enjoyed; frequently it is a source ; 
pf information* Australians have grown to ap- 
preciate their^ television and other media.. t 

It is widely believed that the masa media are ' 
intrinsically jgood and facilitate the communica-1 
tion of news, ideas and teaching to most Aus-|» 
tralians. Many use the mpclia, particularly tele-J 
vision, for /the bulK of their entertainment. Bu(j 
Mailable e,Videac€r would tend to suggest that the 
potential Qf the mass media in Australia is stil| , 
to be realised . i 

EffcctsV of media use var> from individlial^q, 
in(5ividu'^u. Human behaviour and personafify 
development arc dependent on so many int^- 
related variables in the environment that to 
Isolate the effects of television, film, press br 
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radio appears to be an extremely diflBcult task. 
But the mass of evidence available allows one to 
induce a generalized overview the effects of 
mass media on Australian cult»ce. 

' Television is a tremendous source of knew* 
ledge for >aung people and is capable. of provid- 
ing a wide range of stimulating experiences. 
These experiences affect the language and s>m- 
^ols people use and /jfrequently "contribute to the. 
education and soci^rifzation of the young. No con- 
temporary literary tomi has a more 'massive audi- 
ence than television and tliis medium can affect 
the acquisition of knowledge, concepts; attitudes 
and values. Much of thi§ learning is incidental. 
The television industry is primarily concerned 
with informing and entertaining and makes little 
attempt to motivate learners or to provide oppor- 
tunity for practice and studies of *the relative 
effectiveness of instructional television reveal little 
evidence that it is significantly more effective than 
other forms of learning (Sphramm and Roberts, 
•1971). The research by Krugman \and Hartley 
(1970) indicated that television learning is typi- 
call> passive and is characterised by an absence 
of resistance to what is presented. x 

Television viewing appears to take little time 
from structured activities such as homework and 
organized sport, but may lead to a postponement 
in children's bedtime. Most of the time given to 
television appear§4o come from those periods 
when no structured activities .are scheduled. 
There, is no evidence that television viewing has a, 
detrimental effect on the' study or homewofk pat- 
terns of normal, adjusted students, but there is > 
evidence that some students use the media as an 
escape * mechanism.. 

•The behaviour of young people is influenced 
by television as hour after hour they see older 
pec/ple^ho communicate, who relate socially, 
who handle tensipns, who resolve conflicts, who 
are kind, who are consuniers, \vho play, who 
laugh, who listen to music and who eat particu-, 
lar kinds of foods. They see. how some of their 
peers pressure parents to buy advertised pro- 
ducts. The young are alj>o exposed to mu^h vio- 
lence and witness a wide range of aggressive 
acts. The bulk of^this exposure to television is 
frcqueijUy with the less pleasant side of life and 
there is a real possibility that young viewers 
could suffer froni a loss of sensitivity and crea- 
tivity. And as the whole culture is permeateii b> 
television, people are influenced whether the> 
watch television or not. 

Another possible danger of television lies not 
so lnuch in the behaviour it proauces as in the 
behaviour it prevents — th§ games, the talks, 
the family interaction. Turning on the television 
set can turn off communication among family 
members. It can also alter family living patterns^. ' 
However, the extent of the influence of television 
on family life depends very much the fanaily • 
itself. The weaker the family structu.^ the more 



important television becomes. 

Parents in Australia- qxpress little concern ovef 
television and makQ few efforts to control their 
children's viewing. As a result much of the thous- 
ands, of lioiurs children spend in front of tele- 
vision is spent viewing adult programmes. This 
is particjjlarl> significant in a country wher&the 
television industry expects parents to^act as cen- 
sors for the younger viewers. ^. 

The mass media are an essential part -of the 
economic system in Australia. They form a 
powerful industry which is basically conmiitted 
to making a pcofit. The .industry has a very con- 
centrated ownership which places ^ substantial 
powder in the hands of jrelatively few people who 
are^p a unique position to influence the nation. 
The industry , as a whole is primarily responsive 
to the advertisers and the consumer is of second- 
ary importance. As a consequence of the present 
economic structure of the media industry the 
people have very little effective control over* 
what is produced. . 

Our undet^standing^ of the impact of the mass 
media on students is still far from complete. 
.More researcji remains to be done beforet^we can 
establish in p^isely what way what children are 
affected by wK^K^media and under what (Con- 
ditions. But if on^^believes that the massive ex- ^ 
posure of impressionable children* and adoles- 
cents to a constant diet of television has some 
impact then it might well be disastrous to pro- 
crastinate while waiting .for the definitive re- 
search on how the media assists in the socializ- 
ation and education of youth in Australia. 

^Television is transforming Australian culture 
at an unprecedented rate. Knowledge, beliefs, 
art, morals, customs and the habits of njan are 
slowly being* changed 'as television legitimizes 
what is acceptable in the culture. But while tele- 
vision is certainly a producer of culture it is also 
a product of culture. ? 

The mass media have emerged* as powerful 
forces in the socialization of young Australians. 
An appreciation of the principle of individual dif- 
ferences would suggest that it is not possible to 
say precisely how individuals may or may not 
be socialized by the media. But one can con 
jccture that from an eariy age the media show 
children how to play, how to consume, h6w to 
communicate, how to relate socially and how to 
be family members. They alsv introduce claldren 
to some of the- realities- of citizenship in our 
society and,gen<^rally expose them to some of 
the richness of Australian culture. 

Television, films and all forms of mass com- 
munication are constantly presenting values 
which either strengthen or dilute the teaching of 
the fam)I>, church, school and peer-group. This 
presentation of values b> the media is more sig- 
nificant at a time when the influence of those 
institutions traditionally responsible for the .pro- * 



cess of value transmission appears to be weaken- 
ing or even breaking down. Bronfonbrenner 
(1972) explains: 

As a result, by the time of junior high sc'hool, 
*a discontinuity becomes apparent between 
yalues and behavior. In the preschool and 
primary years, when associations with adults 
are still frequent and intense, the child intern- 
alises parental and community values, but , 
many of them only at a verbal level. For pre- 
vious generations, such values were then trans- 
lated into* corresponding patterns of action in • 
a community which permitted lind invited the 
involvement of^ children and adults in each, 
other's lives at school, in the nei^bourhood 
and in the world of Work. In recent decades, ^ 
however, these institutions have become tech- 
nologized, dehumanized, and, in effect, dis- 
charged from their child-rearing responsibil- 
ities. In consequence, the child has been de- 
prived of experience precisely in those social 
context^ in which values learned within the 
faifiily can be translated into concrete social 
, actions outside the family. 

Today, some of this vacuum [s filled by the 
media which ceaselessly present values/o a young 
generation anxious to examine the values of 
society before accepting them. WhilQ value for- 
mation is in this state .of flux people- will tend 
to devele^p values on the basis of the widest 
possiW^ range of experience^ as they attempt tt> 
formulate answers to the basic questions about 
their iives and future. In this situation the media 
could be expected to play a significant role. 

From Ihe data .presented in this chapter one 
may conclude that in the last twenty years flie 
mass media have become very effective agents 
of education for Australians and. the screen, the 
radio and the press have joined the home, school 
and the church in the task of education. The 
time has now .arrived when all interested in the 
education of young Australians must r^ognise 
the presence of these new, but powerful agents 
of education and take the necessary steps to 
ensure that the contribution of the mass media 
harmonizes with that of the home, school and 
church. No longer can Australians afford to 
ignore the educational role of the mass media. 

K3 Educational Impiications of 

* 

. ^ the impact of Mass Media 

On the basis of the previous discussion in this' 
chapter, an attempt will now be made to deduce 
some in^plications for education. i 

Students in secondary school have generally 
had CAtensive audio^visual experience and could 
be expected to differ from .students who were 
educated in the pre-television era. Many of these 
media-educated students will possess a more com- 

* * 
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plete knowledge of the world* and in all prob- 
, abilitj their speech patterns, their attitudes and 
values) their consumption habits and .their social 
behaviour will have been partly shaped- by the 
television. They may have become very future 
oriented and may typically^ok to the media 
rather than the school- for ^up^to-date knowledge. 
As a result ot this constant Input from the media 
there is a real possibility that the student will 
not see the school as possessing the key to the 
world of knowledge and progress btlt as an in- 
stitution that is frequently preoccupied with the 
past. For the student, the books and courses in ^ 
. school tire very easily compared unfavourably to 
television, radio and the press. 

This new kind of student poses ^a^hallenge 
for educators. For some, the electronic media 
may loom as an unwelcome competitor that must 
' 1)e ignored in the, hope that its influence , will dis- 
appear. \But others \vill recognise , the educative 
role of the media and take the necessary steps 
^ to help the students master its .codes and control 
its impapt. Toward the end of this chapter the 
role of the school and the teacher will be dis- 
'i:ussed at some length. ^ 

Today the mass media expose the student to 
such an Unrelenting stream of informatipn that 
it may well be on the way to solving Arc prob- 
lem lof getting an' ever increasing amount of. 
knowledge to people. Tl^ough many still see the 
school's primary function in terms of dispensing 
knowledge, educators are, becoming increasingly 
awate that as a result of tlie knowledge explosion 
they are no longer in a position to think of 
teaching primarily in terms of knowledge. This 
« line of thinking was developed by Silberman, who 
cites Margaret I^ead to juake the point that the 
media are cliangii^ the nature of eJucation. He 
writes: V ^ 

Whqn we lool^realistically at the world in 
\ which •we are livnlg todjiy and become aware 
of what the actual problems of Ifeaming are, 
the anthropologist Margaret Mead wrote in 
1958, "our conception of education changes 
radically. . . . Wc are no longer dealing prim- 
arily with the vertical transmission of the tried 
and true by the old, mature, and experienced 
teachers to the youQg, immature, and inex- 
perienced pupil. This was X\\t System of edu- 
cation developed in *a stable, .slowly changing 
culture. In a worid olxnjpid change, vertical 
transmission of knowledge alone" is not* 
cnougli. "Whpt is needed," Dr. Mead* argued, 
"and what we are already moving toward is 
the inclusion of another whole dimension of 
learning: the. lateral transmission, to every sen- 
tient member of society, of what has just been 
discovered, invented, created, manufactil'red, 
or marketed.'* The need is acute: "the whole 
tekching-anJJearning continuum, which was 
once tied \t\ an orderly and* productive wa> to 
the passing of generations and the growth of 
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the child into a man — this whole process has 
*, exploded in our faces. , 

The nature* of this changing role for schools* 
wjft further explained by McLuhan (1967) who . 
' wrote: 

, Today in our cities, most learning occucs out- 
\ side the classroom. The sheer quantity of ia- 
\ fom^tion conveyed by press-mags-film-TV- 
radio iar exceeds quantity of information 
\ conveyed by school instruction and texts. This 
\ challenge has destroyed the mon6poly of the 
\book as a teaching aid and cracked tlie very 
\ walls of the classroom, so suddenly, we're 
\confusea\ baffled, 

|n this \vioIently upsetting social situation, 
ihany teafchers naturally view the offerings of 
the new inedia entertainment, rather than 
education.' But this view carries no conviction 
to. the stuHent. 

The writings of McLuhan ang Mead support 
the notion that the mass media are now firmly 
'established educational institutions. The media 
teach: and students' learn, even, though both con- ^ 
tent aiitf^ methods of instru<ftion differ from those 
of the; schools. The teachers employed by the 
media bear such names as reporters, disc jockeys, 
' announcers, commentators and entertainenis. TTie 
courses of study offered by the media are more ' 
varied than the school's but are often very sim- 
ilar in subject matter. Wh^t the schools call 
social studies and civics, the mass media call 
•news and documentaries. Unlike the school the 
media attract a voluntary audience which is free 
to accept or reject what is offered. Like a good 
teacher the media generally begin wilh the inter- 
^^ests of theii;' audience rather than that of the 
teacher and frequently employ sophisticated 
audio-visual aids tfo mamtain interest TTie com- 
mercial media do not normally atjempt to teach 
the basic subjects but concentrate more on the 
social dimensions of education. They teach their 
audience such behaviour^ as how to consui^e, 
how to relate to others, how to .relax, and h^w • 
to dislsipate tension. * %, 

As an' edycational institution the media must 
always be* considered" in conjunction with the 
school. Both educate and it* is not possible to 
readily isolate the influence of one or the .other 
on students. In an attempt to provide some over- 
view of their respective contributions to the edu- 
catibn of the young Gahs wrote: \ 

My hunch is that schools are best in teach^ing 
their students basic methods of formal com- 
munication, including the three RV, as well 
as an array of socially and- occupationally 
relevant skills;*«that the media allow children 
to Icam what is going on in the modern world, 
politically and culturally, and that in 'both, 
students learn many large lumps of often un- 
important or irrelevant facts. . . . But children 
probably learn the mOst important aspects of 



life neither in the classroom nor in front of 
the television set. The schools may lecture 
them on home econbmics ai^d I'ariiily Hying, 
and the media will provide highly romaiitic 
versions of marital life, but the most important 
' " lessons* in the school of socialization are still 
being taught by^^e family and, the. peer 
'group. 20 7 ^ 

\But in considering television and the other media., 
as agents^f education one must be careful to 
recognize their very definite limitatfons. Thp 
media certainly teach but they make no attempt 
to present anything resembljng a whole Qi:.integ-; 
rated education. While in some ways more cur-- 
rent and realistic than schools the media gener- 
ally only present a very fragmented view of 
society. The larger organisations and issues ^are 
frequently ignored by the media which are, more 
geared to concentrate on the isolated, spectacular 
event that will hold the interest of the people for 
a short space of time. 

The broad educative role ol the media can 
also be understood irLterras of cultural initiation. 
For centuries, scHools, transmitted ^ulture from*" 
one generation to the n^xt and the transmission 
of ideals and moral valuta was generally recog- 
nised as a responsibility Of teachers, who were 
expected io support the values of parents. But, 
in the 1970's, culture and moral values are, 
whether we like it or not, very frequently pre- 
sented by the mass media — directly or by *im- 
plication. This brings a new dimension to the 
educative process and is particularly significant 
because of the cyclic nature of this presentation 
and transmission. Today's presentation of culture 
and values by the media can readily become to- 
morrow's norm and, in the long, run, the media 
4 can at least support and he^p the forces for 
moral change in our society. This, of course, 
could be in a positive or a negative directiofTbut 
\yhat is important is that we recognise the poten- 
tial of the media in the transmission of culture 
and values. . ' - > , 

' i This educative role of the media iij the modern 
world was clearljpecognised by the Second Vat- 
ican Council. The^ecree on^the Media of Social 
Communication XDecember,' 1963) holds the 
reader, listener and viewer as primarily respon- 
sible for the civilised and Christian iis^of the 
^^fiass media. This in turn brings stress to bear on 
tip roles of pastors, parents and teachers in 
Riding the young to acquire good reading, listen- 
ing and viewing habits. The Decree recognises 
that the tastes* and level of education of the pub- 
lic determine, in the. last analysis, the quality of 
what is generally pfinted, filmed, recorded and 
broadcast. Publishers and producers are literally 
governed by prevailing tastes in society. Hence, 
they accept only an instrumental tole in the over- 
all process of social commuilication. It is not 
they but the public who are the principal agents. 

In looking at the role of tha educator rather 



than that of the producer, the Decree .has tiJcen 
a direction already strongly indicated by Pius 
XII. But it doe^ more than simply repeat bis 
directives. It builds on them. It poses the general 
responsibilit;^ of educators as a foundation for its 
concept of the specific .responsibility of the 
Church herself who, as Mate^^ and Magistrct is, 
above all, a teacher of mankind. In this Decree, 
the Church c0nside|fs 'first and foremost her own 
responsibility, and speaks of it with far more 
energy and vehemen(je than when she speaks of 
-ttlie responsibility of others. * 

The Decree oi the Media of Social Communi- 
cation is, in every sense of the word, a charter 
for the .apostolate of the Church in a world that 
is beiiji transformed by the communications 
revolution. 

The Pastoral Instruction on the Means of 
Social Communication 'Tl97.1)«lelaborated on the 
19^3. Decree and ^strongly urged educator^ to 
begin -teaching media* education courses. In re- 
sponse to this Pastoral, and conscious of the 
formative influence of the media on young Aus- 
tralians the Australian Bishops' Conference (Sep- 
tember, 1972) declared: ^ 

Called to live as true Christians, 'Witnesses to 
Christ, in this media-oriented world, we must 
be active, and even aggressive when^the 
occasion demands. We/must learn how the 
' media funciton; who a/e the communicators; 
what is their background; how to judge the 
truth of the message; h6w to abstract the 
message from the particular medium which 
*has its own characteristics^ Jiow to distinguish 
between fantasy aridjj^alitv. ^between apparent- 
fact* and reality. W^hust iearn how to dis- 
tinguish good from evil, the truly beautiful 
from the p^eudo-ar^istic presentation. In a 
word, we must become truth-seekers for it is 
only the truth that .will set us free. We must 
never allow the powerful media to dull us or 
enchain us. We must be active in every field 
of the mass media. 

The Bishops continued: ; 

It is necessary for all to learn how to control 
these marvels of human invention, and not iQt 
them control us. We must be discerning, with 
the true spirit of discernment given to the 
Christian by the Holy Spirit — the gift of wis- 
dom. All must learn self-discipline in the 
practice of personal freedom, otherwise we will 
not withstand the dehumanising, de-civilising 
potential ^of the misuse of the mass media, 
which is always a danger. By bur personal and 
organised efforts, taking the initiative in com- 
mending, what is good and condemning what 
is evil, we tjl have the duty of bringing the 
constructive influence of Christ our Lord to 
bear on the mass media so that they will enrich 
. man in his human development and lead him . 



to revere the God of truth, of justice, and 
right. 21 

To respond to the Bishops' statement teachers 
will have to recognise that the education' which 
flourished in the days of print-based learning 
must undergo a transformatidi^. Education today 
must be relevant to an audio-visual civilisation, a 
civilisation that uses three systems of symbols — 
words, images and sounds. Schools must teach 
students to be literate in all threeC ITiis wifl re- 
Cfuire sonje reassessment of priorities, which, 
hopefully, will result in an integrated approach to 
modern language and modem commuq^ication. 
To permit Snedia study to blossom in schools 
these curriculum guidelines are offered to 
teachers. In practice this would mean that the 
students would study and make use of television, 
film, press and radio with the objective of becom- 
iqg more appreciative, discriminating and critical 
consumers of these agents of education and enter- 
tainment. ' 




Mass Media Education needs to be concep- 
tualised as a definite subject area to be included 
in the total cuicriculum. In tlie* primary years 
some teachers prefer to progranihiey media study 
separately, while others have movea towards an 
integration of Language and Media. In the sec- 
ondary years teachers may wish to adopt a more 
inter-disciplinary approach. 

Turning to the classroom, it appears obvious 
that if sleep alone occupies more of the average 
student's time than do- the mass media, th6n steps 
must be taken to equip students to "read" or view 
television and the other m<3dia intelligently. Tradi- 
tionally, schools li3ve tj^ght pupils to distinguish 
good literature from baa, ^ood art from bad art 
- and good music from poor and this, of course 
must continue in the years ahead. In no way is 
the author attempting to depreciate what is an 
accepted part of the .school curriculum. Rather, 
He is suggesting that a changing situation be 
recogjiised and that the schools teach students to 
distinguish good television from bad, good radio 
from bad radio and good'' press from poor. In 
other words, schools should teach the language 
^of ifie daV. il 

Once the schools clearly recognise that the 
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mass media- are agents of education arid hence 
need to be taken seriously^ they should begin to 
exercise some influence over 'the press, radio, 
television and film. In time, the schools should 
affect the whole pattern of communication since 
the structure of the mass media industry depends, 
to some^xtent, upon the support given it by the 
audience. When the schools succeed irt nialdng 
the consumers more appreciative, discriminating 
and critical in their use of the media — and 
thereby changing the demand — it follows that 
the media industry shojild respond wi§i better 
quality press, radio, television and film. ( 

The introduction of media study i^o all AJus- 
tralian schools could tfe expected to have impli- 
cations beyond the classroom )and the mass 



n>cdia. Students /ho are being ejicouraged to 
develop a spirit of mquiry at school dOuld be 
expected to carjy the same attitudes into their 
homes £ftid parents may be confronted with some 
i unexpected behaviour. 

Media Education, especially in the long term, 
is likely to also have other social, economic and 
political implications. 

The establishment of Mass Meclia Education 
courses *fn Australian schools Avill be a clear in- 
dication .that those responsible for the^ education, 
of the boys and girls in the country have recog- 

^nised that the mass media are agents of education 
which have taken their place alongside the tra- 
ditional agents , — the home, the school, the 

* church, the state. 
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2.0 Major Assumptions 



This curriculum rcst^ on the following major 
assumptions: 

1. That th^ mass media Will continue to have 
ai\ impact on Australian culture and in- 

' fluence the 'students attending schools. 

2. That the mass media are agents of educa- 
tion and exercise a socializing influence 'in 

. Australian society. ' ^ 

3. That the mass^ media have definite implica- 
tions for modifying the traditional roles of 
school teachers^ administrators and curricu- 
lum builders. 

4. That Christian schools- are concemed:^ith 
preparing students for lifeV- life now, life in 

' the future and life hereafter. 

5. That children are capable of reacting critic- 
ally to what they hear, read and view. 



8. 



> 9. 



ceive 
nment 



That mass media have implications "for 
parent-child Relationships. * 

Th^t all people have a basic right to be fully 
and accurately informed. 

That all people^should'be able xBfei' 
information, education and entenim 
from the mass media. _ 

That^ due to economic considerations, pub/ 
lishers and producers are to some, extent 
governed by the prevailing tastes in soiiiety, 
and therefore it is the reader, listener^ and 
viewer who is primarily responsible for the 
content ptescnted by the mass media^i 



1 Assutnptpna 7, 8 and 9 are based on the Decree of 
Social Communication, issued by the Second Vatican 
Council, 1963. 



V 
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3,0 Pi%amble to the Course 



All people have a right to be fully and accy- 
rately informed, and, in these days of 'mass com- 
munication, people will only^ be well informed, 
and hence free from ^potential ^ercron, if they 
possess the knowledge, skills and attitudes neces- 
sary .to underst?ind the nature, techniques and 
purpose of radio, preSb, televisipn and film. 

The fundamental PURPOSE of mass media 
education is ft) produce persons who will be, 
appreciative, critical and discriminating listeners, 
readers arjd Viewers. Ideally, fce youth of to- 
morrow war be equipped to seek the truth in the 
mass media they use. . * 

In the early year§ of schooling media educa- 
tion will be limited to a study of television. 
Young children can^ be l^elped to begin to form 
sensitive viewing habits, which in the years to 
come can be fqrther refined. It is not unlikely 
that the optimum age for the formation of deep 
rooted viev^ng habits is the 5 to, 10 year age 
period. While research will need 'tp.be done to 
•answer this question, it is the author's opinion 
that, i£ a person has spent a con^derable amount 
of time viewing television without any attempt, 
to be critical or discriminating, it will probably 
be more difficult to develop viewing skills that 
are sound. If young viewers become accustomed 
to exercising somr judgement over the pro- 
grammes they see,Vit is very possibly that the 
^ habit will persist in the j^ears ahead. 

In the upper primary years of media educa- 
tion, pupils will continue the study of television 
begun in the early stages and wiH begin exam- 
ining the press and radio. Children m these years 
appear capablb of developing satisfactory media . 
habits. 

" The media education begun in the infants' and 
primary years will be extended and brought io 
completion in thc^ secondary school. 

3,1 Placement of Topics 

This curriculum has been divided into infants* 
and primary sections but no attempt has been 
made to further sub-divide the content into year 
segments. .This is ijot possible because -of the dif- 
ferent media habits and; reading abilities of prim- 
ary schoof pupils. 

Year one teacheo? arc encouraged to select a 
* few of the objectives and learning experiences to 
begin this course. B/year three most pupils will 
be able to benefit from all the learning experi- 
ences suggested in the first part of fhc curriculum. 



In general, a few of the objectives an(l learn- 
ing experiences in c*(ch of the three upper^ prim- 
ary sections could be used with year four pupils. 
B> year five a fe>v more objectives and learning 
experiences could be used, and by year %\± 
teachers would be expected' to \:over^a significant 
number of the objectives ^nd learning experi- 
ences suggested in Jhe second part of the cur- 
riculum. , * * ^ 

The curriculum is of cyclic construction with 
each year building on tlje work covered in the 
previous year. ^ 

Staff co-operation .will be important in the 
early years of the new curriqulum. 



i-YEARS 


MEDIA ^ 


1 , 


1 — ^ 


•2 


> Television \ 


3 


« 




4 


) Tdlevision tnd Film 


5' 


> The Press 


6 


y Radio 



3,2 The Teachers' Task |. 

Briefly, tjje Christian ''teacher must lead his 
pupils to be discriminating truth seekers in their 
use of thejmass media. This is a most responsible 
task, requnring a firm grasp of the function of tl^e 
mass^iedia in our society and an appreciation 
oMhe techniques that could be used to make the 
pupils more appreciative, critical and discrimin- 
ating viewers, listeners and readers. 

In his exercise of this responsibility the teacher 
should keep three points clearly in mind: 

1 . Preaching against the mass media and gen- 
erally imposing his own tastes on tlie pupils 
will not produce the ^desired long term 
effect. 

2. As a Christian educator htf cannot stand 
aside and simply let the pupils decide what 
is good and bad in the mass 'media. 

3. With great care and skill the primary 
school teacher can gradually raise the 
media tastes of the pupils in his class. This 
is not achieved overnight. It is a long terni 
objective of every lesson in mass media 
education. 
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4.0 Desired Outcomes of the Course _ 



Some desired OUTCOMES of this durriculum 
are:* ^ v 
• « 

4.1 An ability to be appre^iativo^users of the 
mass media. 

4.2 A general understanding of the nature 
and techniques of television, film, press 
and 'radio in our society. 

4.3 Development of the skills necessSry to use 
thS media intelligently. This includes eval- 
uating critically vvljat is read in news- 
papers and magazines, what is viewed on 
television and film and what is heard on 
the radio. , «s 



4.4 Development of the skills necessary to 
w exercise discrimination in %e use of the 
liiass niedia, \ 

45 Development of truly human and •Chris- 
tian attitudes and^value, judgements re- 
garding the media. • ; 

4.6 A foundation for the building of a sense 
of individual and.so^ial responsibility for 
the content presented by the media. ^ 

4.7 Making better* use of television, film, 
radio and the press ii> the teaching of t)ic 
secular subjects and Catechetics. 



\ 
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5,0 



YEARS ONE - THREE 



TELEVISION 




5t^1 Aim 

Thet AJM of media education* in the early 
year$ is to have young childr(*q begin to resp^oiid 
and i;pact to what they see on television in or^et 
to pfedispose them .for the subsequent develop- 
nient of appreciative and- critical attitudes Jo tele- 
vision. . , * * \ 

The end of such media education is to ^eveloj^ 
persons \vho will be discrimiijating trutlj seekerS 
in their uje of the media, y^-^ ^ 



5.2 



Ten Objectives for Television ^^l^ 
Study 



-The ten behavioural objectives in this lower 
primary lection Ijave been included in*onder to \ 
identify the purpose and *rnten|Jed outcomes of 
nredia educatipn* in the earlv years. , They are 
meant to^be guideline's for cj^fernjining whqt is to 
be learned,. how it is to be taught, what materials 
arc needed atnd how it is to be evaluated. TJie 
listJs aio(f e^xhaustive but it does appgar to con-* 
tain the essential ^elements of media education 
for children in the first year^ of school. 

The ten objectives in the following list are 
priiparily related to television skills. Va the later 
years the list of objectives for media education 
contains knowledge and attitude o^bjectives as 
well a^ more skill objectives. ' - , ^ 

1. The pupil will 'be able to comprehend what 
he or she views on TV. 

; 

2. The pupii will be able4o verbally* recall I 
highlights of programmes viewed. 

3. The pupil wilb be aware that TV presents 
different typeS^ of programmes. 



4. The '^pil ^1 be able to differentiate 
, between: ^ 

a. programmes and commercials; * ^ 

b. situations that are true and those that 
are false; 

c. situations that are good and those that 
are bad; 

d. situations that are real and those that 
are unreal; * * * ^ 

e. situations that are important and those 
that are unimpQ];tant. 

5. The pupil will be ^ble to understand and 
interpret the *principal themes in pro- 
grammes he or she views. 

* J- 

6. The pupil will be able to form and e^qpress 
an opinion on the TV prqgrammes viewed. 

7. The pupil will be aware of^tbe need to 
select TV programmes carefulIyT 

8; The pupil will be able to discriminate be- 
tween* two programmes that are t6 be aired 
' simultaneously. - * 

, 9- The pupil will .be able ta make some eval- 
uation at the conclusion of a TV pro- 
gramme. 

10. The pupil will'be able to state why he or 
she watched a particular programme. 



5*3 Suggested Learning ^ 
' Experiences for Television 
Study , 



YEAR ONE 
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r. Some questions to begin class discubsion. 

a. .What did you watch on TV last evening? 

b. Who saw ? What hap- 
pened in this show? . 

c. What programmes do you watch ehch 
^ week? 

d. Can you tell me spmething, interesting^ 
you have seen on TV? 

c. What is your favourite programme? 
What do you like best about this pro- 
gramme? * * . 



k. 
K 
m. 

n. 

o. 



f. What is your favourite cartoon? 
,g. What did you like best in this week's 

1 programme? What was 

the story about? Where did it take 
place? . ' 

h. What TV* commercials do you enjoy 
watching? 

5. What did you see and hear in the 

, * programme? 

j. Can you name the characters you saw in 

the .« programme? 

bo any TV characters frigliten you? . 
Are TV characters real people? 
Can you remember a' TV show that had 
kome '*good''\and *^bad^' charac^rs? 
Can you recall a TV show that had both 
''happy" and "sad" parts? 
Think of a TV programme you have 
seen. Who, were" the people in the pro- , 
gramrte? How werc< tl^ey dressed? What 
did they do? Which perso^i.did you like 
^ best? Was this person good? 

2. Conduct surveys of the viewing habits of 
pupils in class. Some suggested surveys -^are: 

Hours spent watching TV each AvCek 
Most popular programmes watched by 

pupils in class 
Least popular programmes watcTied by 

pupils in class 
Favourite television characters. 
The results .of tlTese surveys could be 
graphed and displayed for pupils and 
' parents. 

3. Have the pupils depict ]n mime some of 
their favourite TV characters. The rest of 
the class could be asked to guess the names 
of the various characters. 

4. Playschool can be very profitably used to 
begin media education in Kindergarten. Th^; 
programme can be a rich source of ques- 
tions about TY. 

5. Have the pupils identify sounds* from the 
TV set. 

(a) while viewing the picture;, . 

(b) while not viewing the picture. 

6. More questions for class discussion: 

a. What TV programmes do you watch? 

b. Which TV shows do you like the most? 
Are there some programmes you do nOt 
like? 

' c. Why did you watch the 

programme? How did it begin? How did 
it end? 

d. Who could act out a TV programme 
they recently viewed? 

e. Who could retell the story in a TV pro- 



(f) 



g 



•gramme th'ey saw this \veek? 'v^ 
Think' of a TV programme" /ou" 
recently. What was the story about?-. 
What "'was the most etijoyable i*art? 
Were any parts boring? Was it a true 
story? * . ^ 

Who are(^ome real TV characters? Who'-*' 
are some fantasy characters? What is 
the diifterence? 
h. Who are your favourite TV^ characters? . 

Would you like to be as th<^ arc?^Vhy? 
f. What 'happened before ai^ after the 
best part of the - . \ - ^, pro- 
gramme you saw* thi|j;C^ek? 

j. Did the , • pro-- 

gramme tell'you sonaething you did not 
know before? ^ * ' ^ 

How do TV programmes djffer? What , 
kinds of programmes do 'first grade chil-* 
4ren eiijoy the most? 
Can you think of the names "^of TV 
programmes that made you frightened? 
Happy? Angry? ' 

If you were on TV wficv' would you like 
to be? Why? Who would you not like 
to bp? \NS^y? 

Why do you watch TV? * 
What things'tlo you prefer doinginstead 
of watching TV? ■ 



k. 



n. 
o. 




9. 



10. 



Provide an opportunity for pupHs to re-tell 
the main themes from programmes viewed 
at home. 

Have the pupils list the programmes they 
like and those they dislike in <wq separate 
columns. Ask them to circle their favourite 
programme. 

Have pupils describe (a ^funny incident from 
a TV cartoon. ^ - 

' Make a list on the blackboard of interesting 
Hiings pupils saw on TV last evening. Use 
for oral expression lesson. 
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YEA,R TWO 



Some questions to begin class discussion: 

a. What different Idnd^ of TV programmes 
have you watched? ) 

b. What do you like aboi\t the main char- 
acters In your favourite TV programme? 

c. Who arc thp characters in the 
jprogramme? Are they like you? In what 
ways? How are they different? How do 
they treat one another? 

d. Comprehension *exercise. How did the 
programme begin? What happened next? 

' How did it end? What did the pro- 
gramme tell you? Did you learn any- 
thing new? How did you feel when you 
were viewing the programme? 

e. Would you like to write or draw some- 
thing about a TV programme to keep it 
in your mind? 

f. What commercials do you see? What do . 
they tell you? Why do we have com- 
mercials on TV? 

g. Wjiat dorTV commercials tell us about 
products? Do tftey telL us all we want 
to know? 

h. Discuss a programme featuring children. 
What was the best part of the ,pro- 
gramme? How did the children behave? 
Was their behaviour correct? 

1. Do you agree with all the actions of the 
characters in the . . pro- 
gramme? Did the prograiflme teach you 
something? 

j. Tell the class why you dislike a particu-"^ 

lar TV programme, 
k. Which TV character would you like to 

be? 

l.\ What new things have you learned from 
TV? ' 

m. Why do you^watch ? 

n. Would you prefer to watch TV or play? 

o. For how long should second grade chil- 
dren watch TV each evefting? 



3. Test the pupils to determine if they can 
distinguish between commercial and non- 

^ commercial channels. Discuss the differ- 
ences ..with the pupils. 

4. Have the class watch a segment of a TV 
programme with the sound* off. Generate a 
discussion on what they saw. Cgnsider, also, 
the ♦ role of sound in a television pro- 
gramme. For a variation turn on the sound 
and cover the screen. 

5. Plan a discussio^ around TV commercials. ^ 
The following questions may be useful: 

Do we need all the^ things advertised? 
. Can parents afford all the products 
advertised? 

6. Have the oupils make^wo lists of TV pro- 
grammes They view. He^d one list "Real" 
and the other "Fantasy" or "Unreal". Dis- 
cuss the differences between the two lists. 

7. Arrange a discussion around the differences 
the pupils have observed between the local 
area and^ othef places shown on TV. 

^ 8. Have pupils draw the different types of 
houses they have seen in regular television 
programmes. Display these on the notice 
board. 

9. Make use of the television set for cj^eative 
v/riting/ thinking. Listen to a short s'e^ment 
of a daytime television programlne and then 
ask pupils the following questions: 
What was happening?^(is^ 
What is likely to hap^en^ next? 

10. Pcovido pupils with a duplicated sheet con- 
taining prepared "TV" frames. Have pupils 
create a sequence similar to those shown on 
TV. , . 

11. Have the pupils write sentences about a 
cartoon they have seen on TV. 

12. Have the pupils design an advertisement for 
a new variety of ice cream, soap, fruit drink, 
etc. 

13. Telephone numbers that arc flashed across 
the TV Iscreeo can be used to help pupils 
to remember sequences in number. 



The, educational programmes watched in 
class provide excellent material for basic 
^comprehension exercises. Some sample 
questions are: 

What were we told? 

Did we fully understand the principal 
message? 

What parts required further explanation? 

What was the best pa'rt of the pro- 
gramme? . 

What was the weakest part of the pro- 
gramme? 



YEAR TrtREE 



1. Some questions to begin class discussion: 
a. What did you think about the way the 



characters behaved in 



b. Programme discussion. Was this a true 
story? Was there anything in the pro- 
gramme ybu did not Mike? What did 
you * think about the way the people 
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bcljavcd? jHow did you feel? 

c. Tell the class about a particular product 
you have seen advertised on TV. 

d. Are the tpVs advertised, on iTV as good 
as you are led to- believe? 

e. Do you ever watch a programme that 
does not interest youj Why? 

f. * What TV channel do you prefer? Give 

some reasons. 

g. pan you recall any new or interesting 
• - words/ expressions you heard recently 

on TV? 

h. 'What particular show would you like to 

see more episodes of? Give a reason. ^ 

i. What TV programmes do you not like? 
Give reasons. 

j. What are some programmes that are 
factual (real)? What are some pro- 
grammes that are fantasy (make be- 
lieve)? / 

, k. Were the actions of the characters in the 
.. . ^. . programme always 

right? What were some of the results of 
these actions? Could you suggest other 
actions? 

1. What is the best show you can ever re- 
member seeing on TV? 

m. From what programmes have you 
learned the most? ^ 

n. How can* TV help us? 

o. Why do you like a particular pro- 
gramme? 

p. Whatjio you enjoy most about the'pro- 
• grammes you watch regularly? What do 
you enjoy least? 



'q. How do you decide what to watch? 
r. Do you think TV is a good thing to have 
in your home? 



s. What new programmes would you like 

. to see on Australian TV? - , 
t. For how long should third grade children 
watch TV each evening? 

2. A general comprehension could be based on 
the following questions: Name of pro- 
gramme? Channel? Day and time? Adver- 
tisers? 

3. Rating scales can be used to develop some 
critical skills. Provide the pupils with a 
simple scale (e.g., 1, 2, 3, 4) and have 
each pupil rate* the programmes watched at 
school and those seen at home. Discuss the 
results and help pupils develop criteria for 
their ratings. 

4. Arrange a class discussion aro^flv the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(a) Which is your fg^youritc TV programme 
and why do you *6njoy it? 

(b) Which is the weakest programme you 
watch regularly on TV? How could this 
programme be improved? 

5. To make pupils more aware that they have 
a choice of TV programmes ask each pupil 
to bring, to school a TV guide from the local 
•newspaper. Plan^a discussion on the merits 

• of the programmes aired at a given hour. 

6. Have pupils discuss solutions to the prob- 
^ lem facing a character in a particular pro- 
gramme. 

7. Have^ pupils discuss how a particular film 
mades4hem feel. Focus on the parts of the 
film that provoked the strongest emotional 
reaction. 

8. Discuss with the pupils the life styles of 
people in other countries. Compare and 
contrast these with Australian life styles. 

9. Have piipils prepare some simple news 
items and weather reports for orql presen- 
tation to the class. Some pupils may Jbe 
ready to read written reports. Puppets could 
»be used for variation. 

10. Help the pupils to draw simple cartoons. 
Some m?iy be able to write a story under 
each drawing. 

11. Have the pupils produce a segment of a 
TV programme. After the final presentatidi 
discuss the strengths and weaknesses of the 
presentation. | 

12. Direct pupils to "Childcraft" or othclr ap- 
propriate books to gather information on 
how television works. 
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A Study of Television, Film, Press and Radio 



AIM 

The AIM pi media education in the upper 
primary years 'fs to have the pupils respond and 
react to what th6y view on television and film, 
to what they read in the press, and to what they 
listen to on the^radio. In doing this they will 
begin to come to some understanding of the 
nature, techniques and purpose of the media of 
social communication.and thereby be predisposed 
to develop critical Christian attitudes to tele- 
vision, film, pjess and radio. The end of such 
media education is to develop persons who will 
be discriminating truth seekers in their use of 
the media. 




BEHAVIOURAL OBJECTIVES 

The objectives for the upper primary years 
have been spelt out* in detail in order to identify 
the purpose and intended outcomes of media 
education. They are meant to be guidelines for 
determining what is to be learned, how it is to 
be taught, what teaching materials are needed 
and how it will be evaluated. The two principal 
objectives for each medium have been broken 
down into goals and goal components and stated 
in terms of behaviours and content. The list of 
objectives is extensive but it is not expected. that 
any primary pupil would master them all. Rather, 
teachers arc expected to select from the list 
those objectives which best suit the maturational 
Jcvel of their pupils. 



6J Television and Film ^ 

BEHAVIOURAL OBJECTIVES 
t 

A. The pupil will have the kno)^dge to begin 
to be appreciative, discriminating and crit- 
ical in his or her use of television and film* 

1. The pupil will know how television 
operates in Australia. 

a. WIH know a little of the function of 
the camera, film, video-tape, ' tele-% 
recording transmitter, and home 
receiver. 

b. Will know that television is trans- 
mitted from a number of 'centrally 
located television channels. 

c. Will know that Australian television 
channels carry both imported and 

' indigenous programmes. 

d. "Will know that television news is 
frequently accompanied by interpre- 

r tation and analysis. 

e. Will know that television channels 
can report tl^e same event in very 
different ways, . 

fi. Will know that direct telecasts cijn 
bring instai\t news to the Australian 
people. 

2. The pupil will be aware of the needs 
which television does and does not 
satisfy. 

B. The pupil will have the abilit^y to begin to 
be appreciative, discriminating and critical 
in his and hcp u^ of television and film. 

1, The pupil will be able to enjoy and 
appreciate the filni^and television he or 
she views. 

2. The pupil will ha\^ effective viewing 
skills. 

a. Will be able to comprehend what he 
or she views. 

b. be able to verbally recall the 
more significant things viewed. 

c. Will be able ,to use television and 
film as a source of information. 



1 For convenience ihn cvrficulum ha& combined the study of fifm 
and television. However, the uniQue char«cteriitta or eticn 
4ium thoUfd not be overlooked. 
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d.^ Will be able to interpret what he^r 
she views. 

3. The pupil will be able to compare tele- 
vision programmes. 

4. The pupil will be able to rate television 
programmes and film on the basi^ of 
enjoyment and information. 

5. ^The pupil will be able to analyse film 
and television programmes. 

a. Will form and express opinions on 
programmes viiiwed. 

b. Will distinguisf) facjt from opinion 
and fantasy. ^ 

c. Will recognise bias and emotional 
factors Iti a presentation; 

d. Will recognise the general techniques 
used in persuasive materials such as 
advertising and propaganda. 

e. Will be able to differentiate between: 

1) Situations ttjat are important and 
those that ^rc unimportant; 

2) Situations that are Christian^ and 
those that are unchristian. 



6. The pupil will be able to understand 
television commercials. • 

a. Will recognise what he or shc;is told 
about advertised products. i ' 

b. Will recognise what he or sh^ is not 
told about advertised products. 

c. Will recognise the truth in advertise- 
ments. ' 

d. Will recognise anytliing falso or mis- 
leading in advertisements. 

J. The pupil will be able to fecogkise what 
he or she considers to be the better 
quality programmes, 

8. The pupil will be able to use television 
to become more aware of the world 

- about him or her. 

9. The pupil will btj able to i\iake some 
evaluation at the conclusioh of pro- 
grammes viewed. 

10. The pupil will be able to state why he' 
or she watched ^a particular programme. 




1. CRITICAL THINKING: * 

Approach: ' i 

The development of the critical .thinking facul- 
ties of pupils is -a major objective of primary 
school teachers. Teachers at this jstage gradually 
stimulate the pupils to begin thinking for them- 
selves yet at the Sanie tinie teaching them to 
accept truth. The pupils must al$d be given sound 
reasons for adopting other, more; accurate, views 
than their own. This will include an appropriate 
appreciation of the authority of tfeacher, state and 
church. The television is a useful tool for the 
teaching of critical analysis to th!e primary school*, 
pupils: . > . , / 

Learning Experiences: / 

* (i) Select a short segment (jf a ^suitable day- 
* time television programme, and direct the 
pupils to list the identi^able sounds (e.g. 
male voice, car starting, ^background music, 
baby crying, door shut^ting, etcj Discuss 
the pupils' list and build up a master list 
on the blackboard. Ov^r a period of time 
this activity could be, repeated with in- 
creasing demands by tl^e teacher, 
(ii) Tune the television sk to a short pro- 
^•gramme and direct thb pupils to make a 
written list of the items mentioned. When 
this simple skill is mastered pupils coula 
be told to delay writing until the pro- 
gramme is concluded. ' ^ 
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(iii) Select a suitable telecast (Health, Social 
Studies) and direct the pupils to make brief 
notes on the more';important points in the 
programme. At 'the conclusion of the pro- 
gramme the elate could be divided into 
pairs or small groups to compare notes. 

n After discussion a final written summary 
could be prepared by each group. 

(iv) Tune tne television set to a suitable midday 
movie and let the pupils watch for five or 
ten minutes. After the set is* ^witched off 
ask the pupils "w^^^^ believe hap- 
pens next?" "Wlfy?r 

(v) The "Stud^^ng Television and Film" sec- 
tion will provide additional^ activities for 
developing the critical thinking power of 
th^ pupils. • 

ISH: *The Skills of Communiciition: 




The development of the skills of communica- 
tion in primary schpol should be considered 
against the background of television. The con- 
stant exposure of children to thfs medium makes 
television a useful tool in^ the English programme 
in primary schools. 

Learning^ Experiences: 
A. Listening: — 

(i) Identifying sounds from the 4elevisipn 
set 

(a) while viewing the picture; 

(b) while not' viewing the picture. 

(ii) Listen to a short informative programme 
and then conduct a brief oral compre- 
hension exercise. 

6. Oral Expression: — 

(i) Discussion of television , programmes 
.viewed or partially vipwed by the ilass. 

(ii) Re-telling the main themes from pro- 
, grammes viewed at home. 

(iii) Discussion of selected television com- 
mercials. (See Advertising Sections for 

^ further suggestions.) 

(iv) The most popular television programmes 
will stin\ulate discussion. 

(v) Discussion of television programmes the 
class would like to see produced in the 
months ahead^^^ 

(vi) Debates on the merits of one programme 
as against another. 

' C. Written Expression: — 

(i) Write a paragraph about an enjoyable 
television programme, 

(ii) In a few lines describe a funny incident 
from a television cartoon. 

(iii) Briefly rp >vritc a story from a television 
movie giving it a different ending. 

(iv) In a single sentence write the main mes- 
sage contained in a television com- 



mercial. * 

(v) Write a television commercial to sell soft 
drink. 

(vi) Give your reasons for liking/ disliking a 
particular programme. 

, (vii) Write a five line summary of a pro- 
gramme watched by the class, 
(viii) Write a short account of a school event 
suitable for reading on television news. 

(ix) Write some interesting headlines for the 
main news items on yesterday^s tele- 
vision. 

(x) Give an outline of a new programme you 
would like to see produced on television. 

D. Reading:— 

(i) Seek additional infonnation on people or 
places mentioned in a television pro- 
gramme. 

(ii) Use an encyclopaedia to check some 
facts and figures given in a newscast on 
television. 

(iii) The more advanced pupils could be dir- 
ected to clip television reviews from the 

^ .newspapers. These reviews could be re^d 
to the class and discussed. 

3. SOCIAL STUDIES: Teaclung About 
Society: 

Approach: ' ^ 

Social Studies is concerned with teaching about 
society and as the mass media have become an 
integral part of current Australian society, we 
cannot afford to ignore them. ^ 

Some television programmes bring the real 
world into the home and classroom and can be 
readily correlated with the Social Studies pro- 
gramme. • ' 

Learning Experiencest 

(i) Make a list of places and significant 
people mentioned in recent television 
newscasts. , 

(ii) Collect supplementary material from the 
newspaper for a topic under discussion. 

(iii) Look at the history of significant places 
mentioned on television news. 

(iv) Make a study of the types of houses 
people in* television- programmes live m. 

(v) Examine the clothing worn in different 
programmes and compare same with 
ours. * 

(vi) LTnits of work on transport, poverty, pol- 
lution and recreation couid be built 
round a study of programmes the pupils 
watch on television. 

(vii) Compare and contrast the local area 
with other places on television. 

(viii) Debate significant matters mentioned on 
television. ' % , 
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4. CATECHETICS: Chrislianify in the World: 
Approaches: 

(a) Developing Sound Christian Consciences 

Conscience is formed by our erivironmentjby 
the behaviour of the people about us. l^ral 
education has become more difficult in th^tele- 
vision age. The cliildrei) see their heroes, pop 
stars on television, admitting to what would 
regard, as real moral deviations. Becauscthey are 
their heroes,, they afe affected by this. We have 
to let them see that a conscience is a personal 
and an individual thing. The heroes of the 
Church must be presented to these children in 
such a way that they will not appear ^inferior' 
to the television heroes, and so that the child 
will grow to see his own dignity and responsi- 
bility as a Baptised member of the Church. 

(b) The Gang Stage 

Some television programmes show gang activ- 
ities which are not Christian. Children ^t this 
• stage need to be led to see the need for Christian 
communities, that their gang is part ^ of the 
Church and has responsibilities, and that "only 
the world wa^ big enough for Jesus". Jesus had 
his own spegial^ friends. Comparisons could be 
made between the way these friends acted to- 
wards each other and other people, and' the way 
television gangs act. 

iLeaming Experiences:. 

(i) Careful selection of programmes is one way 
in which teachers of children in deprived 
.areas can lead the children to experience 
.something of the grdndeur of God's world. 
Discussion after certain programmes could be 
used to bring children Jo a realization of: 

(a) how man works to obey God's com- 
mand given in the BDok of Genesis "to 
cultivate' the earth and care for it." 

(b) how man* has despoiled the world. 

(ii) Prepare a discussion round one of the 
pupils' heroes. Lead the pupils to look 
« closely at the actions of this character, 
(ih) Discuss the actions of the members of a 
television gang. 



Studying T^ievision and Film 




1. ANATOMY OF TELEVISION: ^ 
Approach: 

Most primary school pupils will be very fam- 
iliar with channels and programmes. The dis- 
tinction between commercial and non-commercial 
television should be ui/derstood by the pupils. 
Learning Experiences: 

(i) Oral quiz on commercial and non-com- 
mercial channels, entertainment pro- 
grammes, news, documentary and senous 
programmes, services provided by the tele- 
vision, etc. 

(ii) Brief written exercise on the channels and 
the programmes the pupils watch. 

2. SURVEYS OF PUPILS' VIEWING HABITS 
Approach: 

Early, each year teachers do well to survey the 
television viewing habits of* the pupils in their 
classes. 

Learning fexperiences?^ 

Involve the pupils in surveys to determine: 

(i) the most popular programmes viewed by 
the class. 

(ii) the least popular programmes viewed by the 
class. • ' 

(iii) the favourite television characters of the 
class. 

(iv) hours spent watching television — daily, 
weekly. 

3. GENERAL COMPREHENSION OF 
PROGRAMMES: 

.Approach: 

The next step in a study of television and film 
would be a series of straightforward exercises 
designed to strengthen and test the pupils' com- 
prehension of various programmes, These exer- 
cises help to lay the foundation for a programme 
aimed at developing discrimination in the pupils. 

Learning Experiences: 

(i) Oral comprehension exercises: 



e.g. 



Tell the name of the .programme. 
Tell the names of the characters or 
performers. ' ^ 

Tell what chlinnci presented the 
programme. 

Tell what time the programme 
commenced and finished. 
Tell about the main happenings in 
the prdgramme. 

Tell about the ending of the pro- 
gramme. 
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(ii) . Re-telling stories from television movies to 

* the class./ 

(iii) Written quizzes on programmes, perhaps 
with one word answers. 

4, DISCRIMINATION EXERCISES: 
Approach: 

Discrimination is one of the fundamental ob- 
jectives of this curriculum and will be a consid- 
eration in most of the activities used in any mass 
media education programme. In this section of 
the curriculum teachers are directed to make use 
of a variety of exercises specifically designed to 
make the pupils more critical and discriminating 
viewers of television. 

Learning Experiences:' 

(i) Class, discussions:" 

(a) Which is your favourite television pro- 
gramme and why do you enjoy it? 

^ (b) Which is the weakest .programme you 
watch regularly on television and how 
could it be improved? 

(ii) Ask the class to discuss, perhaps in groups, 
the "ideal" or "perfect" television* pro- 
gramme they would like to see produced. 
Discussions like thj^ can lead pupils to for- 
mulate more definite expectations for 'tele- 
vision programmes. 

(iii) The pupils could be -given a simple rating 
scale, perhaps 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4, and asked to 
rate some of the programmes they watch ' 
regularly. The results of these ratings coufd 

' be collated during the Mathematics period, 
. and perhaps graphed. TTie results of these 
pupil ratings would provide worthwhile 
material for a teacher- directed discus- 
sion. Discuss criteria used Jby pupils to 
rate programmes. 

(iv) The "following questions are designed to 
t stimulate^ discusTsions on people: 

'(a) How, arc the various characters in a 
particular programme depicted? 

(b) In what ways are these characters like 
the ordinary people you know? In 
what ways are they different? 

(c) Discuss a family programme and ask 
pupils to list the kinds- Qf problems 

• facing the family. Does the family act 
* like a genuine/ Christian family? 

(v) Pupils* reactions to television programmes 
will be a constant consideration for 
teachers of this curriculum. The following 
questions will focus attention on this very 
important aspect of television. 

(a) Did ^ny person in the programme or 
, film seem like tou? 

(b) Did the filmmt<Ke you feel happy, sad, 
' frightened^<J{rsafe? In what particular 

part of the story? 

(c) What was your reaction to the violence 
on a particular programme? 



5, PROGRAMME STUDY: 

Approach: - 

The previous sections on comprehension and 
discrimination used' material from most of the 
programmes primary school pupils watch. In this 
section the same general, approach will be fol- 
lowed but with specific reference to particular 
types of programmes. 



r 



Learning Experiences: 

(i) Cartoon Study: A two or three week study 
of the cartoons pupils are viewing could 
be a profitable exercise. 

(a) Surveys to establish the most popular 
cartoons among the pupils in the class. 

(b) Rating the five or six most popular 
cartoons for a few consecutive days. 
The class could make a "Cartoon of 

^*the Week** award. » 

(ii) News and documentaries: Children are nat- 
urally interested in programmes that ppeii 
new horizons. Many of these programmes 
are only profitable when the children have 
developed the art of intelligent listening 
and viewing. 

(a) Were the facts presented clearly? 

(b) What was the main point in the pro- 
^ * gramme? 

(c) Did you see enough tp understand the 
main facts? 

(d) Was the programme interesting? Why? 

(e) Could you now explain the main facts 
to others? ^ ^ 

(f) *How coulcl this programme be im- 
pr6ved? j 

(g) Was it news orAvas it comment? 

(h) Do you think t^evision news ought to 
to be all film stories? 

(i) Did you change your mind about any- 
thing as a result of the programme? 

(iii) Drama: In 1970-71 over 57% of com- 
mercial television in Australia was devoted 
to dram^ programmes, including films. 
Suggested discussion questions: . 

(a) Was the sfory in the programme 
interesting? 

(b) Was the story fictional or real? . 

(c) Did the programme have enough 
action? 

(d) Did you like the leading characters? 

(e) What qualities did you admire in the 
hero? 

(f) ''Was the hero good in every way or did 
he have faults? 

(g) What was the hero*s attitude to other 
people? Was his behaviour worthy of a 
Christian? 

(h) Did the villains have any good points? 

(i) Was the programme like life in Aus- 
tralia today? • , * 
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6. ADVERTISING ON TELEVISION? 
Approach: 

Children are consumers and as such they are 
the target for much advertising on the me3ia. 
Advertisers .attempt to build up in children habits 
of consumption they will employ as adults and 
they strive to condition the children to believe 
onp of the essentials of a good life is to te able 
to spciid a lot of rilqney. 



Learning Exjileriences: 

(i) Basic comprehension of a particular com- 
mercial viewed by a . Whole class, 

(a) WJiat is tfie product? 

(b) What are you told about the product? 

(c) What are you not told about the pro- 
duct? 

(d) Was the commercial interesting? 

^ (e) Did the words and music fit the film? 
(f) Would this advertisement mean any- 
thing if yoU'Could'.not hear? » 
(ii) The following questions and activities are 
designed to teach discrimination: 
(a) Wbat is the best advertisement cur- 
rently on television? Why do you pre- 
fer this advertisement? 
^ (b) What^ products advertise frequently on 
television? ' 

(c) . How often can a commercial be re- 

peated before it becomes boring? 

(d) Attempt to check the ijnformation in an 
advertisement with the actual product. 
Different pupils could be directed to 
check advertisements^ by: 

— simple experiments at home; 

— asking members of the family for 
tWeif opinion of the product under 
discussion. 

(e) Direct ^he pupils to count the shots 
(or scenes) in a number olf thirty second 
television commercials. Compare the 
result ^With the number of shots in 
thirty seconds of an ordinary*' pro- 
gramme. What arc some possible ex- 
planations for the difference? 

(f) Further discussion questions: 

(a) What is it that makes families in 
comra^cials so happy? 

(b) What type of homes do families in 
commercials live in? 

(c) Are ordinary people used in tele- " 
vision commercials? 

, (d) Do the people advertising products 
on television ever remind us that 
many people in the world are poor 
and starvmg? 

(g) By sixth grade' some pupils could be 
Jed to discover the appeal in certain 
advertisements. Starting with the ques- 
tion: "What in me is this advertisement 
appealing to?" the teacher could build j 
up categories of appeal e.g. youth, 
beauty, laziness, security, science, etc. 



jr. BASIC TECHNOLOGY OF TELEVISION: 

I Approach; . ^ ^ ^ 

An elementary understanding of the basic 
elements in the television process forms part of 
any media education programme. The emphasis 

, here is on layman's or non-technical explanation 
of how television works. 

Learning Experiences: 

(i) Direct pupils to the library in search of a 
siniple explanation of t|ie ielevisi<jn pro- 
cess. 

(ii) Consider the function of: ^ \^ 
^ ** camera * 

* film and video tape ^ 

* transmitter ' 

* receiver. ^ , 

(iii) Ask the pupils to draw a simple diagram 
showing the- connection between these four 
objects. 

(iv) Explain and discuss the satellite system that 
links countries for particular telecasts. 

8. FILM MAJKING WITH PRIMARY 
PUPILS: 

Approach: ^ 

Direct pupil experience is an accepted prac-^ 
tice in primary education today. The recent 
research of Bruner and Piaget concluded that 
the great"majority of primary school pupils can 
only learn efficiently from concrete situation's. 
From these situations children acquire concepts. 

Some film making activities aVe recommended 
in this curriculum to provide direcf experiences,* 
that will b§ J)oth profitable and enjoyable. How- 
ever, "film making activities are not essential to 
the implementation of this curriculum. 

Learning Experiences: 

Five fitai making activities are su^^gestcd for 
the upper primary, grades: . 

(i) Drawing a storyboard. 

(ii) Making hancl drawn 35mms slides. 

(iii) Construction of a photo storyboard from 
still photographs. 

^ (iv) Drawing a 'movie' on 16mm clear leader 
film with felt pens. 

(v) Class participation in a Super 8 movie film. 
The following explanation of these activities 

may be helpful: 

(i) Drawing a storyboard. Have the pupils 
« VHSiialize a story with perhaps six^ or eight 

scenes. Thpse scenes could be ske*tched pn 
a prepared sheet wjth the necessary num^ 
ber of frames or. squares. 

(ii) Hand drawn 35nmi slides. Felt pens can 
be used on any sort of translucent material. 
The finished slides could be mounted in 
inexpensive slide nxounts and screened for 
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the ^ class.. After some initial experiences 
the* pupils^ could be directed to create 
simple storTes on hand drawn slideS. 

(iii) Photo storyboard. Plan a suitable story for 
the class to act and direct the groups to 
determine the. eight basic scenes. When 
these scenes are finally determined photo- 

' , graphs of the scenes could be taken. Wlien 
the photographs are cjeveloped they could 
be displayed and the following questions > 
.asked: 

(a) what is the correct sequence for the 
photographs? 

(b) Do the photographs tell a story? 

(c) Could the order of the photographs be 
changed to tell a different story? 

(iv) Drawing a Movie. With a minimum of inr 
struction childreh can draw a movie oii 
16 millimetre dear leader film with felt 

f pens.- When the drawing is completed the 
film is projected in the usual way and the 
pupils can watch their creative efforts. 
To be seen oa the screen a single frame 
needs to be repeated about 20 times. If 
the film is too smooth for felt pens a little 
fine sandpaper should be used, » 
An irfteresting account of this exercise in a 
fifth class can be found in **Gradd Teacher^' ■ 
(U.S.A.) February, 1969, pp. lld-113. 
(Supreme Films. Pty. Ltd., 11 Young.Street, 
Paddington, ^tobk clear leader film.) 



(v) Film Making. Some teachers «might wish to 
make a. short super' 8 movie film with their 
. closes. At the middle and upper pnmary' 
> level it is suggested that the class build up 
V a suitable tbenie for a film, plan the 
sequences and ^finally act the ^tory while 
the teacher 'opei:ates the camera. This cor- 
relates the drama and oral expression work 
and serves as a rich experience^in film. 




6.2 The Press , 

BEHAVIOURAL OBJECTIVES 

A, Tlje pupil will have the knowledge to begin 
to be appreciative, discriminating and crit- 
ical in his or her use of the press. 



1. The pupil v^m know how the press in 
*■ , Australia operates." 

a. -Will know the names* of the more 

populi^r newspapers and magazines. " 

b. Will bb familiar with the anatomy of 
a daily "newspaper. * ^ 

c. Will know fliat only some stories are 
selectpd for publication. 

/ d. Will know a little about how stories 
are positioned in newspapers and 
magarines. 

e. Will know that the news is frequently 
interpreted before presentation to the 

^ public. 

f. Will know that the variouS',publica- 
tions can report the same event in 
very different ways. 

B. The pupil will have the ability to begin to 
be appreciative, discriminating and critical 
in his or her use of the press. 

t 1. The pupil will have effective reading 
skills. 

a. Will be able to obtain maximum 
comprehension of the fiewspaper and 
magazine stories he chooses to read. 

b. Will be able to recall the mote im- 
portant things he or she reads in the 
press. ^ 

c. Will be able to use the press to ex- 
tend his or her range and depth of 
interests and vto extend' his or her 
vocabulary*. 

^d*. Will be able to use the press as a . 
source of information. 

2. Tl)e pupil will be able to appreciate and 
enjoy the press he or she reads. . 

3. The pupil \vill be able to analyse some 
newspaper and magazine articles. 

a. Will identify the elements which con- 
stitute the anatomy of newspapers 
and magazines. 

b. Will identify some central* issues 
presented by the press. 

c. Win distinguish between important 
and^unimporUirit articles in the press. 

d. Will distinguish fact from opinion, 
c. Will recognise bias and emotional 

factors in reporting. 

4. The pupil will be able to understand 
pjress advertisenients. 

a. Will^ recognise what he or .she is told 
abouf advertised products. 

b. Will recognise what he 'or she is not 
told about advertised products. 

c. Will recognise anything false or mis- 
leadirig in advertisements. 

5. The pupil will be able to use the press 
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to become more aware of the world 
about him or her. 



r 

Using The Press 



1. CRITICAL THINKING: c 
Approach: 

In schools all teachers are concerned with 
developing the critical thinking faculties of pupils. 

,At the primary school level '-this takes the form 
of gradually leading the pupils to think for them- 
selves yet at the same time teaching them to 

\ accept truth. 

^ The pupils must also be given!^ sound reasons 
for adopting other, more accurate, views than 
their own. This will include an appropriate ap- 
preciation of the authorit> of teacher, state ancf 
church. 

The newspapef is an ideal too for the teaching 
of critical analysis. It does in its pages exactly ■ 
what you want your students to do. It presents 
facts, it piovides opinion;, it draws- conclusions; 
it interppgts; it understands the interaction of^ 
writer /md reader. * / 

L'carning Experiences: ^ • ^ 

(i) Discuss a significant story from a ncv/s- 
paper: Lead pupils to ask: ^ 

What happened? 

Why did^ it happen? 

Wliat difference does it make? * 

(ii) List on blackboard in random order all 
news items in a paper. Have pupils list 
th6m in order of importance, 

(iii) Give pupils a list of facts from an actual 
news story. Compare stories written.by the 
pnpils with the original newspaper ^tory.^ 

• J(iv) Have pupils write short news reports of a 
recent event. Compare and contrast these 
accounts. 

(v) Locate stories that provide only the facts. 

(vi) Read a section of a newspaper item and 
ask class to discuss possible conclusions. 

(vii) Find examples of slanting 

— by use of headlines; 

— by usd of emotionally-toned words; 

— by playing d story up or down. 

(viii) Have the pupils re-write a newspaper story 
from various points of view, but keeping 
to the point. 

(ix) ThQ '^Studying the Press" Section will con- 
tinue to develop the critical thinking 



powers of *thQ^ children. 



Initially, it is recommended that ' the 
whcde class use fhe'same edition of a par-' 
ticular newspaper. This can be achieved by 
asking the pupils to bring a*particular' paper 
to school on a given day eaph week Ce g« 
the pupils could be asked to bring the 
Tuesday edition of a particular morning or 
evening paper to school each Wednesdays 
The papers- could be kept at schoo^ until 
the following Tuesday), The paper selected 
for study will depend of course on the 
paper the families in the area read. If the 
teacher has a choice of papers, it is ^com- 
mended he select the one of better quality. 



2. ENGLISH: The Skills of Communicatitfrt: 
^ Approach: 

Our English studies forirj a pattern of inter- , 
related skills that' are all part of the single act of 
communication. After the Christian formation of 
the pupils the first aim in primary education 
must surely be the development of these skills of\ 
coinniunication — speaking and listening, writing 
and reading, acting and Watching. The ability to 
* communicate also involves aspects of social 
studies and mathematics and almost all of man's 
activities in which ideas are transmitted and 
received. This ability is a necessary prerequisite 
for full human development. 

The newspaper as a vchiclC/of communication 
can be a very valuable tool in any communica- 
tions programme. It can be used to assist in the 
development of the speaking, listening, writing 
and reading skills. 

In some ways, {he newspaper in the upper 
primary years could complement the reading 
material normally used. 

Learning Experiences: 

A. Listening — 

" (i) Teacher reads selected new.s items to 
class. 

\ (ir) Pupils read to class and groups. 

B. Ora^ Expression — 

(i) Discussion of the headlines of selected 
, stories. • - ' 

(ii) Local news discussion. 

(iii) Group work on stories of interest. 

(iv) Re-telling news stories to class or group. 

(v) Discussion of pos<;iblc developments in 
current affairs. 

(vi) Discussion of solutions to problems re- 
lated in the press; e/g. What would you 
do to clear the oil slick in the harbour? 

(vii) Discussion of the role or function bf the 
daily papc'r. ^ 
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C. 'Wri((en Expression — ; 

(i) Rc-writing some news items in own 
^^^ords. 

(ii) Writing summaries of particular stories. 

(iii) Re-writing a story and giving it^ a dif- 
ferent ending. 

(iv) Suggesting different Iheadlines for trie 
main story |in the paper. 

(v) Writing an advertisement to selhtfin elec- 
tric train spt, 

(vi) Writing a letter to the editor. 

(vii) Producing a class newspaper with head- 
lines, stories, advertisements, poems and 



perhaps a cartoon. 



D. Reading — 

(i) Selection of suitable items for the regular 
. comprehension lesson, g ^ ' ^ 

(ii) Oral reading to class or in group situ- 
ation. 

(iii) Vocabulary exercises. 

(iv) Oral summaries of stories read. 

(v) Library assignments to find additional 
information on topics mentioned in the 
press. 

S 

3. SOCIAL STUDIES: Teaching*^ About 
Society; 

Approach; 

Social Studies is concerned with teaching about 
society and as the mass media have become an 
integral part of current Australian society, we 
cannot afford to ignore them. 

The newspaper brings the world of today into 
Ihe classroom. 4[t gives us a picture of the real 
worid rather than the world of the sotial studies 
text books. The better newspapers are a per-' 
pelual record of the day-to-day developments in 
our society and as such they cannot be ignored 
/by educators. . , ' , 

In some ways the events teJated in th^ press 
will correlate and strengthen Jjje Social Studies 
programme, but at other times the wory events 
will b^ of such importance that the newspaper 
will actually ^direct the teaching of the social 
studies. * 



Learning Experiences; 

(i) Direct pupils to collect news clippings on 
specific topics. 

(ii) Discussions and debates on matters of sig- 
nificant ipterest. . 

(iii) Compare an4 contrast our country with > 
others in the worlds news. 

(iv) Examine worthwhile cartoons. Compare 
the 'opinion' in the cartoon with that in 
tlic news story. 

(v) Local papers could be used profitably in 



- the local area study. 

(vi) Study of some advertisements showing: 

(a) how people live in Australia, and 
• (b) how people live in other countries. 

(vii) MakiJ an in-depth study of a particuRir 
country through a study ^ news clippings 
over a period of months. 

(viii) Make use of an atlas and a street directory 
to locate places, mentioned in the press. 

4. CATECKETICS: Christianity in the ^^orld: 
Approach: 

The Vatican Council reminded religious shep- 
herds of their obligation "of so traimng and dir- 
ecting the faithful that by the help of these in- 
struments (of social communicatio^n) they may 
pursue their own salvation and fulfilment, and 
that of the entire human family" (Abbott, ,p.320). 
The document went on to remind tj^a faithful of 
their obligation to animate thp rn^ss media with 
a humane and Christian spirit. 

In a recent statement on media cjiucation in 
schools Cardinal Dell' Acqua reminded teachors 
that "the critical sen^ses of the young must be 
trained as they approach the age of civic and 
social responsibility. They must learn how to 
read newspapers, judge films, view television, 
etc., in such a way as to retain mastery of their 
own minds and resist all that can dep&;sonalize 
them. This is an imperative need of our times." 

Learning Experiences: 

The role of the press in Catechetics will 
depend very much on the topic under consider- 
ation. The press might, for example, yield useful 
illustrations of: 

* the poor of this world; 

* those called to suffer; 

* genuine Christian charity; * 

* Christian dedication; 

* self-sacrifice; 

* spreading the Gospel; 

f the Church in the world. 

5. MATHEMATICS: ^ 
Approach: 

The newspaper can be used for practical life 
experiences with number and currency. 

Learning Experiences: 

(i) Number concepts can be developed by a 
study of numbers in the newspaper. 

(ii) Reading charts, graphs and tables. 

(iii) Advertisements: 

* shopping exeVcises; 

* comparison of prices; 

* study of classified ads. 

(iv) Recording and graphing tempcratyres over 
a short period 5f lime. 
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Studying The Press 



1. ANATOMY OF THE NEWSPAPER: 
Approach: 

The aim of this, study is to famjjiarisc 
pupils with the anatomy of the newspaper 
helping them to* locate tha: 



the 
by 



masthead: 



name ot paper 
date of publication 
price ^ 
edhion symbol (if any) 
News Items« headline (or streamer) 
iryiia story 

main local ndws items 
main national news items 
main international pews items 
sources of some news items 
^ photographs, stop press. 
Comment: editorial <? 
letters to editor 
political cartoons. 

Services: * advertising 

business news 
weather 

radio and television 
shipping t ^ 

Eiiii^i^Inment; sporting information 
comics and cartoons 
feature articles. 



T. 



Learning Experiences: ' , 

Experiences to familiarise pupils with the gen- 
eral anatomy of the newspaper: 

(i) Ask class to tell you what they could ex- 
pect to find in a newspaper. List them^on 
the blackboard. § 

(ii) Complete the list on the blackboard after 
the pupils have examined their newspapers. 

(iii) Direct questions: Read me the name ^of 
the paper? What is the date of pablication? 
How much does it cost? Read the head- 
lines. What is the origin of the main story 
on the front page? How many advertise- 
ments on page three? What is the weather 
forecast? 

(iv) Use labels or 'stickers' to drijl the anatomy 
• of the newspaper, e.g. Pin a newspaper on 

the notice board and let pupils fix the pre- 
viously prepared labels to show thq paper's 
anatomy. 

(v) Use subsequent sections of this progrJ^mme 
to increase pupils' understanding of the 
anatomy of newspapers. * 

X^i) Photograph Study: Suitable photographs 
could be used for some intensive question- 
ing aimed at developing perception, e.g. 
What- does the photograph tell us? How 
docs it work? What happened? How many 
people are involved? 
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2. ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS: ' 

Approach: ^ * 

The economists tell us that a twentieth century 
Western economy needs advertising and the over- 
all result is cheaper goods for the consumer. In 
newspapers, advertising has a two-way role; as a 
service to the community and a vital component 

' in a newspaper's economy. Thanks to advertis- 
ing, the consumer can be better informed about 

. the range of products available*and can purchase 
a paper at a reasonable price. Without adver- 
tising the newspapers wotild be most expensive. 

Teachers need positive attitudes towards adver- 
^sfaig and should attempt to develop pupils cap-^ 
able of reading advertisements critically. Again^ 
this is done through pupil discovery rather than 
preaching by the teacher. 



f 



Learning Experiences: 

(i) At the upper primary level the stUdy of 
advertising is straightforward and aims 
initially at comprehension. 

What is the product? 

What^arc you told about the product?. 

What else about the product do you need 

to know? ' 

What does the text, say? 

What captures the eye? ^ ^ 

(ii) Advertising quiz: The puipose of this activ- 
ity is to make the pupils locate specific 
advertisements in a particular newspaper. 
The quiz could' be commenced by the 
teacher and then the pupils could ask the 
questions, e.g.: 

(a) On what page is the Fleming's adver- 
tisements? 

(b) What firm is advertising Simpsoji T.V: 
sets? , ^ . ' 

(c) How much will a housewife pay for 
2 lbs. sausages from ^ Mastercut 
Butchers? " « 

(d) How much is the deposit on new Hol- 
c dens from Muirs' Motors? * , 

(e) etc. 

(iii) Supermarket advertisements are very u^- 
ful for the mathematics period. Here, somp 
attention should be given to approxima^ 
tions and estimations, as well as straight 
computation. 

(iv) Ask pupils to find an advertisement that is 
creative. Discuss the most appealing words, 
,etc, ^ 

(v) Select suitable advertisements and ask 
pupils to locate exaggerations or possibly 
misleading statements. 

(vi) Ask pupils to re-write, the text of a par- 
ticular advertisement to convey a different 
message, 

(vii) From magazines and newspapers at home 
clip advertisements that depend on verbal 
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(not pittorial) messages for their product. 
These clippings could be discussed in class. 
As a follow up exercise the class could be 
directed to write a verbal advertisement 
for an item of clothing. 

(viii) The appeal in advertisements: The previous 
activities have been. mainly concerned with 
comprehension, but by sixth grade some 
pupils could be led to discover the appeal 
in CQrtain advertisements, e.g.: 
(a) What ift me is the particular advertise- 
mpnt appealing to? ♦ 
Over a period of time a teacher might 
care to build up categories of appeal 
,(e.g.^ youth, -beauty, laziness, security, 
.science, etc.). ^ 
. (ix) Jhe writing of/advertisements can be .en- 
joyable and is easily correlated with cre- 
ative writing and art. 
Ji (x) Attempt to' check the information in an 
"^advertisement with the actual product. 
Different pupils could be directed to cigck 
advertisements by: 

**— simple experiments at home; 
— asking members of the family for 
their opinion of the product under 
discussion; » 
(xi) Locate advertisements that cater for young 
people. What special featutes do you 
notice in these advertisgments? Do they 
appeal to you? Compare these ladvertise- 
^raents to others catering for a different age 
I 'group. » ^ V. 

3. PRESENTATION OF THE NEWS: 

(A) Physical Variables in News Presentation: 

Approach: , ' 

An exammation of the* way a newspaper 
actually prints news indicates the •importance its 
sub-editor thinks each item has, 

Thp main physical variables lo look for are 
the amount of space given to a story, its position 
in the paper and on the page and the size and 
character of its heading and type. ^Stories that 
' editors think will interest their- readers will gen- 
erally be given ample space and prominent head- 
ings. * I 

Most newsp^fpers plan their most important 
story on the left haiid side of the front page. 
Inside the paper the right hand side pages are 
considered more in^portant than the left hand 
side pages. ^ 

Learning Experiences: ' , ^ 

• ' Direct the pupils to locate examples of the 
following: 

(i) The principal st6ry in a particular news- 
paper. 

(ii) Other front page news. . S 

(iii) The.principal story on page three. 



(iy) The slory with mosNipace (that Js, column 
inchesi) on pjige two. Is this story more im- 
( porfant thad tlie principal story on page 
three? 

'(v) Which 'is the largest photograph in the ' 
paper? ' • ' 

(vi) Which story on pages lour and five has the 
biggest heading? 

(B) Factual Reporting and Opinion 
Approach: 

Newspapers usually provide readers- with both 
factual info^-mation and opinion. Yoqng readers 
will require some assistance to discrimmate be- 
tween the two; ' 

Learning Experiences: 

(i) Select suitable newspaper stories and ask 
pupils to: 

(a) list the facts of each story; 

(b) list the "non-factual infoimation" 
found in each story. 

(ii) Organize a class discussion round the 
topic; "Why do we require newspapers 
to interpret the news for us?" 

(iii) Some of the more advanced pupils could 
be directed to re-writc.a news-story with a 

I different interpretation of the facts. 

^ (C) Basic Differences in Newspapers: 
Approach: 

After the pupils become familiar -with tfie 
anatomy t)f the selected newspaper, some work 
could be done on *the differences in newspapers 
to 'help pupils discover that newspapers givd dif- 
ferent accounts of j.the same news. This is an 
attempt to make them more critical and discern- 
ing. Here there is also a long term goal — rais- 
ing the standards of our newspapers. 

Learning Experiences: ^ 

" (i) Note different headline topics of the papers 

on a given day. 
(ii) .Compare page placements 'of the same 
item of news in different papers, 
•(iii) Select a suitable story from papers avail- 
able and locate differences in fact. 

(iv) Compare the photographs of a particular 
event in the different papers. 

(v) Locate news items in one paper that arc 
not found in the same edition of a com- 
parable paper. 

(\i) Compare' the number of local news stories 
in the papers on a given day, 

(vii) Compare the space given to sport in 
various papers. It is interesting to compare 
the morning and afternoon papers in this 

• regard. Does the amount of spaed given 
over to sport vary from Monday to Fri- 
.day? 

O^iii) Compare the *good news' and 'bad news' 
items in the papers available. 
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4. COMIC STRIPS: 



Approach: 

\ Thp comic strips published daily in ncwspapars 
arc very popular with most children. They can 
follow the comic strips with less effort than is re- 
quired to read a news story and they enjoy the 
fast and furious action ofVmost strips. .Childrea 
will tell you: "You know by the pictures what 
the people are doing, and you know by the bal- 
loons \yhich person is saying what. You also know 
by the pictures which are the 'good* people and-^ 
which are the 'bad* and you generally know what 
to expect from them;" Hence, even the weaker 
readers usually have sufficient skills to follow and 
enjoy the comic strips. * 

The primary school teacher can capitalise on 
this interest in comic strips when he is teaching 
-<ibout^society (i.e. the Social Studies programme) 
and when he is developing the skills of communi- 
cation. ( 

Comic strips present ideas about sdciety and 
the teacher does well to help the children under- 
stand the pictures of society 'presented by the 
various comics. This is npt achieved by preach- 
ing against the comic strips or explaining why a 
particular comic is poor, but rather by leading 
the pupils to discover the philosophy of the 
comic under discussion. ^ 

Learning Experiences: 

The approach will depend on the a'ctuid 
comic(s) under review, but the following activ- 
ities would generally be useful: 

(i) Direct the pupils to clip a full week's in- 
stalment of continuous comic strip and* 
th^?Q raise these questions: — ' 

(a) How many accidents actually happened 
during th'e week? 

(b) How Sensible would^,t^e plot^and dia- 
logue appear if expressed by real 
people? 

(c) V/hat kind of people appear in this 
. comic? 

(d) How 'can youMdcntify *the good* — 
*the bad?? 

(e) What are some of the goals possessed 
by the characters in ihis comic? 



These questiorts ''are designed to force the 
youngsters to look closely at the comics anci dis- 
cover the stereotjypes \vilh the endless repetition 
of theme and chalracter. Tvhen, or if, this is estab- 
lished, more quesUons*coul(^bc asked along the 
following lines: Do you know any person like 
someone in this comic? Are the c6mic charac- 
ters like your parents, brothers and sisters? Are 
they real people? ' ^ 

The second set of questions* is designed to help 
the pupils realise, the real world is not the world 
of the comic stripfe. This is not designed to des- 
troy their enjoy^pent or stop them reading the 
comics; but rather to help them read with a 
greater awareness and understanding. 

Used in this way, comic strips are useful tools 
in teaching our pupils about current Australian 

* society. 

(ii) More activities with domic strips: 

(a) Take a single strip and^ write a new 
text to accortipany the pictures. 

(b) Design an original strip by collating 
J, single frames from a number of comic 

strips. ^ > 

(c) Select a serial type comic strip and dis*. 
. cuss what might happjcn in the next 

(?pisode. 
' , ^ » \ / 

5. CARTOONS ON CURRENT EVENTS:*^ ^ 

Approach: • . 

Another useful approach is tho discussion of 

* cartoons appearing in the daily press. Many ca'r- 
toons on matters of current interest are intel- 
ligible to upper primary childnsn and can be 
discussed with profit. 

A* discussion of a^ couple of cartoons on the 
same topic would lead the pupils to discover that 
the press is not urufornr in its interpretation of 
current events^ Also, the pupils* will quickly 
learij that a mejssage in cartoon form can be just 
as effective as a written message. 

» Learning Experiences: 

(i) Ask the pupils to' bring along .current car- 
^ toons that they can understand and would 

•like to havS discussed. 

(ii) Make ai display of all suitable cartoons on 
a^ particular event. ^ 

(iii) Some of the more Creative pupils cpuld be 
asked to construct a novel cartoon^ from 
dlippings. . * ' 

(iv) The caption under a cartoon could be 
altered to change the meaning of the 
original cartoon. 

6. REGIONAL NEWSPAPERS: 
Approach: 

. This curriculum is designed for use with the 
smaller newspapers as well as the dailies pro- 
duced in the capitals. In many ways the 
country newspapers are preferable for this pro- 




grflrmme because the vocabulary level is often 
lowcr/more stories are from the local area, per- 
haps the pupils will know some of the people 
, featured, and the advertisers will be familiar. 
**rhese papers contain much more suitable, 
material for treatpient in the classroom and pro- 
vide useful material for«local area studies. 

The free papers distril^uted in the metropoli- 
tan area can also be very useful. If approached, 
the editors of these free papers will generally 
supply the papers required. The editors of some 
^ free papers are co-operMing with teachers and 
/ ' publishing historical material suitable for the 
Jocal area.stucfy.^ 

Learning lExpwences? , 

The experiences listed in this curriculum for 
the metropolitan papers would generally be just 
as suitable for a study of regional papers. 

'7. GENERAL NEWSPAPER ACTIVixiES: 

(i) Excursions to a newspaper printery can be 
{ Very profitable. i • 

(ii) Invite the dditor or reporter^ of a* local 
paper to 'spe6k to . the ''pupils about his . 
work. • 

(iii) Design and conduct surveys with the pupils 
to determine the newspaper buying habits * 
of the families in the region. This could be 
correlated with graph work, in mathe- 

• matics. 

(iv) Study the large street posters for the daily 
papers. Some possiblje discussipn points 
are: Is the poster reporting news accu- 
rately? Is it misleading? Does the paper ' 

, * have a more important story? 

(v) Ask the pupils to collect papers from coun- 
try areas and overseas. These form an in- 
teresting display on the noticjsboard, 

(vi) For the more advanced pupils the teacher 
could organise a class discussion round the 
question: "What makes news?" 

8. CATHOLIC PRES5t ^ 

Approadir^ 

This programme, although designed primarily 
for use with iha secular press, can b^ profitably 
used with papers like "The Catholic Weekly", 
"The Leader", "Southern Cross", and 'The 
Advocate". When the Catholic press is substi- 
tuted for the secular press, the study could be 
correlated with the religion lessons. 

Learning Experiences: 

(i) The anatomy of "The Catholic Weekly", 

(ii) Main local story, 

(iii) Main story from Rome. 
) (iv) Features. 
/ (v) Advertisements. 
/ (vi) Correlation with religious instruction: 




(a) The references to the Pope; 
'(b) Missionary. activities; 

(c) Gro\^i of the Church in Australia 
(e.g. ordinations, apostolic ventures, 
new foundations, blessing and opening 
of new buildings, etc.); 

(d) Liturgy. 

The vocabulary level of^the Catholic press, is 
higher than the secular press, but from time to 
time a profitable stud> could be made. Perhaps 
a detailed treatment of a Catholic paper once oi 
twice a term would be sufficient. 

9. JVIAKING A CLASS NEWSPAPER: 

^JWic *prin|ijig of a little class newspaper can 
motivate the pupils with their Written Expression 
and associated activities. It also provides direct 
experience with many of the processes used daily 
in the publica|ipn of newspapers. 




6.3 Radio 

BEHA VIOURAL OBJECTIVES 

A. The pupil will have the knowledge to begin 
to be appreciative, discriminating and trit- 
ical in his or her use of the. radio. 
1. The pupil will know how the radio oper- 
ates in Australia. 

a. Will know that programmes are 
transmitted from many places. 

b. Will know that a radio receiver is 
designed Jo pick up a number of 
programmes which are transmitted 
on a variety of frequencies. 

c. Will know that radio stations use 
different formats to entertain 
listeners. 

d. Will know that radio can bring news 
very rapidly to listeners. 

B. Pupil will have' the ability to begin to be 
appreciative, discriminating and critical in 
his or her use opthe radio. 

1. The pupil Jwll be able to appreciate and 
enjoy what he hears on the radio. 

2. The pupil will have effective listening 
skills. 
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a. Will be abb to understand what he 
or she hears on radio, 

b. Will be able jo recall the important 
things he or she hears oh radio, 

c. Will be able to use the radio as a 
source of information, 

3. The pupil will be able to compare radio, 
programmes. 

4. The pupil will be able to difjerentiate 
^ between what he or she regards as pleas- 
)\ ant and unpleasant radio music. 

5. - The pupil will be able to use the radio 

to increase his or her awareness of the 
world about him or her. 

6. The pupil will be able to rate radio pro- 
grjammes on the basis of enjoyment and 
enrichment. 

7. The pupil will be able to analyse radio 
programmes. 

a. Will distinguish betweea important 
and unimpojrtant statements. 

b. Will distinguish fact from opinion. 

c. Will recognise bias and emotional 
f factors in a presentation. 

8. The pupil will be able to understand 
radio advertisements. 

a. Will recognise the truth in advertise- 
ments. 

b. Will recognise anything^false or mis- 
* leading in advertisements. 

9. The pupil will be able to make some 
evaluation at the conclusion of a period 
of radio listening. 

10. *Thc pupil will be able to state \^hy he 
^ or she listened to a particular pro- 

granmie. 



Using The Radio 



1* CRITICAL THINKING AND LISTENING: 
Approach: 

In all curriculum areas we are attempting to 
help children grow as persons by developing 
their skillspf communication. One of these skills 
is the ability to think and listen critically. This 
curriculum outline emphasises the critical use of 
the medium of radio and indicates how it ex- 
plodes into all curriculum areas. Guiding the 
pupils to use this modeTh medium critically will 
therefore occur right across \he full spectrum of 
the school curriculum. 

Learning Experiences: 

(i) Tune the radio to a news bulletin and 
(a) direct the pupils to listen for the 
various news items mentioned and then 
build up a blackboard list of the items 
mentioned by the news reader; 



(b) direct the pupils to make a written list 
of the items as they are mentioned; 

(djvdirect the pupils to make a written list 
of the news items after the broadcast is 
concluded; 

(d) direct the pupils to report a single* 
news item by a simple line drawing. 

<ii) Tune the radio to^ a news bulletin and 
direct the pupils to, note all the details of 
the first item mentioned. The radio could 
then be switched-off and an intensive oral 
comprehension coul^ follow. Xl the material 
is suitable 'd writtqn expression exercise 
mi^ht profitably follow. 

(iii) Tui\e4l^radio to a story (serial, narrative.' 
ne\V^,^efc.) and let the pupils listen for a 
short while. Switch-off the set before the 

:i segment finishes and ask the pupils "What 

do you believe happens next?" 

(iv) List dn the blackboard all news items for a 
radio news broadcast. Have pupils list 
them in order of importance. 

(v) Select a suitable news broadcast item and 
lead pupils to ask 

How? \ 
When? ^ - 

Where? 
Why? 

(vi) After listening ih a new5 item on the radio 
ask the class to discuss possible future 

t develop^^ents. 

fvii) Listen to a news broadcast for possible ex- 
amples of sensationalism (emotionally- 
toned words, etc.). 

(viii) Have pupils re-writc a radio news item 
from various points of view,. but keeping 
to the point. * 

(ix) Listen for news stories that provide only 
the facts. 

(x) Select a suitable programme (Health, Social 
Studies) and direct the pupils to make brief 
notes on the more important p9ints in the 
programme. At the conclusiori of the pro- 
gramme the class could be divided "into 
pairs or small groups to compare notes. 

♦ After discussion a final written summary 

could be prepared by each Group. 

(xi) A comparison of news items on the radio 
"with those in the n^spaper could be a 
profitable exercise. 

(xii) Divide class into groups and direct each 
group to listen to^the news on a different 
station. A comparison of the items men- 
tioned by each station could lead to a pro- 
fitable discussion: 

(xiii) Play a short pre-recorded segment to thc^ 
^ class (news, serial, guest speaker, etc.) and 

test their listening ability by a short \<^rit- 
ten tctt, perhaps with one-word answers. 

(xiv) The teacher may guide a dlsc;ission on 




listening by writing the following questions 
on the blackboard: 

* How does listening affect school 
•work? 

* What. part does a listener play in a' 
conversation? 

* How does listening affect speaking? 

* What cm hinder listening? 

* Why are listening. skills important? 
(xv) Pupils make posters illustrating good and 

bad listening habits. 

2. ENGLISH: The Skills of Communication: 
Approach: 

The rjdio is another vehicle of communication 
that can be a very valuable tool in any primary 
school communications programme. Radio can 
be used to assist in the development of listen- 
ing, and can be correlated with work in oral and 
written exjjression and reading. ' 

Li^arning Experiences: 

A. Listening: 

See list of activities in previous section. 

B. Oral Expression: 

(i) Discussion of the headlines of news 
broadcast. 

(ii) After listening to a radio interview 
divide the class into pairs for simple 
interviews. Some of these could be taped 
and played back to the class. 

(iii) Listen to a segment of a *talk back' or 
*open line' {programme as a stimulus for 
oral expression. 

(iv) Re-telling news stories to the class or 
group. 

(v) Discussion of possible solutions to prob- 
lems related by the radio. 

(vi) Music and sports .programmes are popu- 
lar with upper ^ primary children and 
could be^ used for discussion material. 

(vii) Plan a 'discussion around radio pro- 
grammes the class would like, to hear in 
the months ahead. 

C. Written Expression: 

(i) Re-writing suitable radio news items. 
(ii> Writing short summaries of selected 
items of general interest. 

(iii) Writing interesting headlines for the 
main news story of. the day. 

(iv) Writing a radio advertisement to sell 
children's shoes. 

(v) Writing an account of a recent school 
function that could be read on a class 

' radio programme. 

D. Reading: 

(i) Seek additional information on people 
or places mentioned in a radio pro- 
gramme. ' » 

(ii) Use an encyclopaedia to check some 
facts and figures given in a newscast. 



3. SOCIAL STUDIES: Teaching About 
Society: 

Approach: 

Like the newspapers and television the xadio 
brings the worid of 1975» into the classroom. 
Radio gives an up to the minute record Of some 
, developments in our society and hence should be 
included as an aid to our Social Studies pro- 
gramme. ^ V 

Learning Experiences: 

(i) Discussions and debates on significant mat 
ters mentioned on the radio. 

(ii) Compare and contrast our local area with 
other places mentione4^on the radio. 

(iii) Prepare a class ''radio programme to telW 
p(5ople in other places how<w'e live. 

(iv) Using an atlas and street" ^lirectory locate 
so|ne places mentioned in ^ particular , 
programme. . ' ^ 

4. MUSIC: 
Approach: 

Popular music has the widest audience appeal 
on radio in this country, and within the primary 
class music programme some study of current 
recordings fits naturally. 

Learning Experiences: 

(i) Have pupils listen to a couple of the more 
popular disc jockeys and tnen discuss their 
styles. 

(ii) Listen to some* of <hc pupils' favourite 
tunes- in the Top 40. Discuss the main 
appeal and any mesJiages they might 
contain. - •* 

(iii) Tape a popular song and after playing It to 
the class dispuss/the basis of its popularity. 
Is it the words? the bounds? Jthe message? 

(iv) Have pupils select a singer who is noted 
for singing personal songs. Let them ma^ce 
a list^ of the songs he has recorded aiid 
perhaps a brief summary of what each 
song is about. Discuss the summaries in 
class." ^ * 



Studying The Radio 



1. ANATOMY OF RADIO: 
Approach: 

The aim of this small unit of work is to fam- 
iliarise the pupils with the programming of radio 
stations. 

Learning Experiences: 

Suggested activities to familiarise pupils with 
the general anatomy of radio stations in 
Australia. 
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(i) The pupils arc directed to listen to the 
type of programmes being broadcast from 
^each station at a; given time. This can be 
- done by slowly .moving the tuning dial 
across the radiol^^ The pupils would list 
what they heard pn each station. To get a 
true overview of fadio in a city this activity 
would be repeated at different times on dif- 
ferent days. The result of , these sWeeps 
across the dial jcould be compared ^nd 
some generalizatipns should result, 
(ii) Assignment. Pupils make a lijst of the pro- 
grammes on a particular radio station. The, 
more advanced-f^pils could graph the tin^ 
spent listening to different progranifne 
types. / 

/ • " 

2. CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 
PROGRAIMPVIES: 

Approach; / " / 

Comprehension and discrimination are two of 
the fundam^tital goals of mass i)iedia education. 
In the stu^y of radio exercises to achieve these 
goals should be provided. / 

Learning Experiences; 

(i) See sixteen activities listed under the head- 
ing Critical Thinking and Listening in the 
first part of this^ unit. 

(ii) News Quiz. OVer a period of a couple of 
days the class listens to the news broad- 
cast from a particular station. Selected 
pupils prepare a quiz to cov(^r the items 
mentioned over these days. At the end of 
the week the teacher conducts the quiz, 
using the questions prepared by the pupils. 

3. ADVERTISING ON RADIO: 
Approach; 

The rationale for a btudy of advertising was 
givjpn earlier. 

On radio, advertising has a two-way role: as 
a service to the community and a vital com- , 
ponent in a radio station's economy. 

Learning Experiences: 

At the Dfimary level an introductory study of 
advertising! is straight forward and aims initially 
at compretiension. 

(i) Basic comprehension of a particular adver- 
tisemeixt heard by the whole class: 

(a) What is the product? 

(b) What are w.e told about the product? 

(c) What else about the product do you 
wish to know? | 

(ii) More advanced questions: 

(a) What type of pers9n read this radio 
advertisement? 

Did you recognise the voice? 

(b) Did the advertisement have back- 



gr6und music^ or sound effects? 
(c) Did you like this particular advertise- 
/ment? Why^ 

Cd) Did the advertisement use any very 
/ interesting creative words? 
^, (e) Did this particular advertisement give 
, ^ you all th^ reldvant information abput 
/ this product? " 

/ (f) W;is this radio advertisement exagger- 
ated or misleading in any way? 

(iii) The following questions could lead to some 
profitable discussions: 

(a) When do you prefer^ to hear com- 
mercials?! 

(b) Do any commercials annoy you? 

(c) How oftljn can a commercial be re- 
peated before it becomes boring? 

-»(d) Are there any commercials which you 
think are dangerous or misleading? 
(e) What are/your favourite commercials? 
Why? y 

(iv) Frequency bf advertisements. Have pupils 
listen to th<J various commercial radio sta- 
tipns arid rpake a count of the number 9/ 
advertisements in a given period, perhaps 
15 minutci Some of the more advanced 
pupils might be able to actually time the 
advertispments in this survey. 

The result$ of these little surveys could be 
graphed during a Mathematics period. 

4, MAKING CLASS KADIO 
PROGRAMMES: 

Approach: 

Pupil involvement in the preparation and pre- 
sentation of a cjass radio programme is probably 
the most effective technique for developing a 
genuine appreciation of ra^io. A tape recorder 
makes it possilile for a class to make a radio 
programme and| at the same lime provides inter- 
esting activities I for the development of oral and 
written expression together with oral reading and 
listening skills. ! 

Learning Experiences: 

(i) With the , aid of a tape recorder involve 
the class in the production of §ome short 
radio programmes. 

Suggested I segments for class radio pro- 
grammes are: 

(a) Brief descriptions of things in the class- 
room, e.g. fish tank, nature corner, art 
display. 

(b) One minute rjeports on some local 
function or event at school. 

(c) Pupil' interviews. 

(dX Reports on excursions* 

(e) Digests of sports results. 

(f) Summaries of the news ^from radio and ' 
newspaper. 

(g) Pupil made advertisements, both in- 
dividual and group. 
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(h) A pupil reporter interviews the class 
teacher^ or principal. 

(i) Imaginative descriptions, e.g. a tortoise 
race. 

(j) Class singing or recitation. 

(k) Book reviews and reviews of television 
programmes. 

(1) Visitors to the school would also make 
for interesting interviews. 



*(m)g Representatives from class sporting 
teams could .be interviewed about re- 
cent games* 

•<n) Interesting pieces of written expression 
from the pupils could also be included 
in class radio programmes, 
(o) The segment of a class radio pro- 
gramme could be separated by a few 
bars of music, perhaps from pupils' 
recorders. 
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7.0 Communication with Parents 



When this curriculum is first introduced 
teachers might consider informing parents of the 
scope and objectives of mass media education. 
Without some explanation parehts could be ex- 
cused .for any misgivings about the media, pro- 
gramme. Also, as so much of the children's con- 
tact with the mass media takes place w}thii\'the 
home environment it is obvious that any, pro- 
gramme aimed at teaching media discrimination 
will ideally need to be .supported by both parents 
and 'teachers. * 

Mass Media Education Evening: 
^ The general aim of such a session would be 
to arouse parental interest in media education 
and to seek support for the programme. 

Sample Programme: 

1. Provide the {parents with some statistics on 
the exposure of children to the media. 

2. Invite the p&rents to suggest ways in y^ich 
their sons and daughters appear to be influenced 
by the media. 



3. Make some comment about research find- 
ings on the impact of the media on children. 

4. Develop the idea o'f mass media as agents 
jof education. 

5. Explain the objectives and learning experi- 
ences of the programme. 

6. Display some of the media work of the 
* pupijs. 





8-0 Guidelines for Evaluation of Television, Film, Press 

and Radio 



Stimdwd 



Desirable II • i • 



Undcsinible— If » 



1. Docs it appeal to age level of Jii gives information and/or entertain- It is dull, boring, not related to ex- 
audience? * ment related toreallifc situations or perience or interests. 

interests. 



2. Does it meet needs ^tofcMer- 
tainment and action? ^^^^^^^ 

^ — ^ — 



It deals with v/holesome adventure, 
humour, fantasy, or suspense. 



Jt is emotionally disturbing and, 
overstimulating; places unnecessaiy 
emphasis on cruelty and' violence; is 
loud, crude, or vulgar. 



3.. Does it add to one's understand- 
ing and appreciation of himself^ 
others, the world? 



It is sincere, constructive, informative; 
gives a Manccd picture pf life; ei}- 
courages decent 'human relations; is 
fair to races, nations, religions, labour, 
management. 



It is one-sided, or propagandist; 
arouses or intensifies prejudice; takes 
advantage of immaturity and lack of 
knowledge. 



4. Does it encourage worthwhile 
ideals, values, and beliefs (con- 
cerning such matters as family 
life)? 



It upholds acceptable standards of 
behaviour, promotes democratic and 
spiritual values, respect for law, 
decency, service. 



It glamorizes^ crime, indecency, in- 
tolerance, greed, cruelty, encourages 
bad taste, false standards of material 
success, personal vanity, intemperance, 
immorality. 



5. Does it stimulate constructive 
activities? 



It promotes interests, skills, hobbies, 
encourages desire to learn more, to do 
something ^ constructive, ^o be cre- 
ative, to solve problems, to work and 
to live with others. 



It gives details of crime and its detec- 
tion; solves ^ problems by force or 
miraculous incident; leaves one a 
passive spectator on the sidelines. 



6. Does it have artistiL qualities? 



It is a skilful production as to music, 
script, acting, direction, art work, 
color, settings, sound effects, print- 
ing, photography. 



It is poorly done, confusing, hard to 
follow, action is too fast, too s?ow; 
sound is too loud, too low; it hurts 
the eyes; is poor art work. 



7. Is the language used iuitable? 



The language is correct, suited to its 
subject; nght for age level. 



It uses vocabulary that is too hard or 
too easy; poor grammar; or language 
of the underworld. 



Is the over-all effect likely to be 
desirable? 



It has a positive effect; gives larger 
understanding of the world; helps one 
become a happier, more informed, 
more useful, more responsible, more 
interesting person. 



It has a negative or zero effect; dis 
courages living in real world; encour- 
ages one to be more dependent, fear- 
ful, or insecure; leaves one where he 
was before, or pushes him back. , 



Taken from USING MASS MEDIA IK THE SCHOOLS, W. D. Boutwell (Ed.) 
National Council of Teachers of English, Appleton-Century-Crofts. New York, 1962. 
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